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us light; and from its edge bat- streamed out into dark flowing locks, and as th 


ick cumulus clouds came wheeling phantom swept swiftly on, a spectral hand 
» the smoke from a voleano; and peared through a rift in the clouds, 
lly advanced to the zenith, driven by ominously toward him. For an 
een force behind, dark fragments became shadow seemed to gaze upon him wit . 
-d from the main body and scudded swift- proachful look, and then it melted into cl 


ss the vault Then the masses in the again. Quilldriver shuddered at the f 


rear became ragged and broken, and streamed horoscope, and remembered the warning. 


out in tatters and filigrees of every conceivable ly time had he to telegraph his repentance 

I : I 
on. As Quilldriver gazed at the fleeting phan- vessel, striking her, broadside on, with a force 
tasms, with dread apprehension of the coming that buried her under the waves. But she str 
storm, the crests in the van seemed to assume gled, and soon righted again; and gatherit 


idway as the sails filled, plunged on lik 


that constantly shifted as they scurried when the first gust of the hurricane fell upx 


the form of a human face, the vapory fleece he 
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ening gloom of evening sé 


and will be 
passenrer 
helm is re- 
il Shorter 
current ; 
and the 
broadside 
then veer ntirely around 
head pt ite homeward. 
breat wil I fills the 
morning’s ablu- 
» toilet is made 
sks, and ple of her 
air with under the st 
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N n easv run tothe ] Gut of Canso 
500 miles from hor ind t h the litth 
s t I Ow one might toss a biscuit 
f t vessel's deck to either shore From 
ot e | comes the sweet breath of early 
morning, redolent with the aroma of fresh tlow- 
ers id vegetation; the musical low 
ot cows, § estive of milk ; and the first stir of 
] ( the senses made more suscept- 

the long voyage at sea. Then twenty 
l il ross Manchester Bay and a short 
» the Gut of ¢ so proper, with its high 
\ | bluffs, and little hamlets nestling in 
1 f vallevs Here the wind failed, and 
let ( creeping slowly thro 1 thre 
na char ; hundred 
( ry s heir ¢ 
\ ( ted ter—tl 
v moving slowl her and er, as 
t \ part Sina contra- 
‘ it long black boat 
with 1, and a su lous 
f is observed pulling 
boa r some and 
I dodgit ibout 1a 











rr, and demandec 





all American vess 


dint of 


extra , succeeded in getting 
ngsid » schooner; but no soone 


g than 
. and the hook tossed 
lich left the 


on the waves, While 





pnel into the ri 
the rope 


was cut with an ax¢ 


contemptuously into his boat, w lit- 
tle craft spinning and dat 
he schooner bowled stead 


ly on her way. 
Strange stories are told of the achievements 
one Pattelly, af 
ro. He 
defiant, reckless fellow, and a worthy 
tive of 


se overbearing swagger h 


sherman, some twenty years 
bold, 


represcnt- 


was a Hercules in strength—a 


his class. Darby was collector then, 
provoked the 
Pat- 


made 





et, and 
Darby 
‘* Where is your 
ec 7 s is 
ier, leveling a pistol 
Whereupon the giant picked the 
up as he would a dog, and tossed him, 
ceremony, the ve 


resentment of the whole fishing fl 
most of all Nevertheless 
bold to board the fisherman. 
manded P, 

answered the 
at his he ad. 
otticial 


without 


Ttelliv s 


horitv 7” de mv au- 








over the side of ssel 


into his boat. ‘There was a large tleet of vessels 





course of the same season, found hir nchored 
Hood harbor. 
revenue cutter, he succes led, by adr 


management, in su 











n of them 
ed off good sixty miles into the 


Lawrence, and balked again, out of 





reen to het 








and tl ir weather a n. And thus, throi 

ii eri i t « lls ar it ! I ( n 4 
er V t gh the G | g the b i- 
ful Magdalen Islands, whose isolated cliffs of 
va rated hues rise 600 feet wove the s ( i- 


n yellow of the 
es of the 


rests, 





the white foam 
ter reefs; Deadman’s Isl- 
Titan, stark and stiff, laid out fo1 
ery outline of body and limb dis- 
vy; the beetling lime- 
clitfs of dreaded Anticosti, 


1 
snowy wl 


upon the ou 


tinctly drawn upon the sky; 


stone bleached t 
iiteness by winter storms, and in thi 
distance, when the sun shines upon them, resem- 


bling icebergs drifting. 

















tune of 
Ve ssel to 





have 
four captains— 
Captain Squid, 
chiefcommand- 
ant; Captain 
‘aptain French, 
who, by 







Warpinchock, sailing-ma 
pilot; and Captain Bilbo, 
virtue of his wisdom and experience, was always 


ster; ¢ 





passenger, 


consulted in cases of doubt or perplexity. 

Three of this worthy quartette were leaning 
over the rail, scanning the distant horizon with 
their glasses, and the other was in the main rig- 
ging similarly employed. 

‘**T think there’s land there,’ at length sung 
out the man aloft. 

‘* Where away ?” 

**On the weather bow.” 

** Well, yaas, that may be land,” said French, 
‘*but I should want long boots to stand on’t.” 

‘* Tf it taint land it’s something else. It looks 
more like a sail now.” 

‘*No; it’s an ice cake,” said Warpinchock. 

‘* Yes,” said Bilbo, ‘‘that’s plain enough.” 

** Don’t you think we had better come about ?” 
isked Squid. ‘*We must be in the Straits. 
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“Tf Warpir 
‘*'That 
skipper.” 
‘Well, I guess we'd better come about. Cay 
tain Warpinchock, take the helm. Captai 
French, tell the by for st Lvs 


chock thinks best, I'm agree 


s just as Captain Squid says. He's 


men to stand 





‘* By for stays! Ready about! y 
jib! Steady {” 
And so at last the Charmer fills away and 


stands upon the opposite tack, 
Iceberg!” brings all hands tum- 


and the ery of * rg! g 
bling up the companion-way 
in full 


der is now l view, 
proportions, yet by no means a s 





tastic frost-work, but a huge miss! I s of 
ice two hundred feet long. This was the 
courier from the Straits of Belle Isle, thr h 


whose raceway icebergs are wont to drift in bat- 

talions during the early summer. Soon anot! 

hen But at 
k-out, 


This time there was no mistal 


berg hove in view, and t another. 

last came a more welcome cry from the lo 
‘* Land ho!” 
The low dark line that rested upon the horizon, 
ra ees 





ike the denser stratum of a fog-bank, 

distinct, and at ler 
lved itself into black and forbidding 
cks of rock. Huge gulls and nameless 
n shore, whecled rapidly 


igth the deep blu 


ecame 


swale res 





) } nt fror 
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id after a phy nomical study said, 

Yankees, lieve. However, come The old man’s hor 
It’s little I have to show you, if that | and his family seemed content 

ou wish.” Upon returning to the 
was a fishing-stage at the edge of th aga oved by 

iere half a dozen men were busily dress- | in spite of 

upon the summit of the | 


x.lfish which others were throwing up from 
a room for curing the fish, and a vat | shelving declivity of some 

ng cod-liver oil. This vat was filled with | paused to divert themselves 

n the big dog wi 


1p 
h | the melee they all went over 


in every stage of decomposition, from | slaught 1 
arose an effluvium su as would astoni 
ictims who us¢ storm of shri 


nses of 


s the glorious F 


p 1 
national bird hobbled or 


nd curriers wi loleful visage and bedraggled v 
*cICIN¢ Nevertheless t 
red from the fore and 1 


1 pistol shots di 
I 


y hours la 


closed, 


to the 
ticed twir 
rom the bottom, 


and drew it 





resort 


ol 
d 


r birds 


ts from top to bottom, 


wel and cover 


Yr 


» seats of »: and 


an a 
nest a parent bird st 


in e He 


at ey 
Pro 


stasies. 


size and hue, 
their 


and 


for 


m, 


ih 
1 


rf junk on shipboa 
ter birds were spitted on ramrods 
ls until they be 
ious With their own richness, and then « 
ired, a/ ud f he 


glow lg ¢ 


a? 


it the flash. 
** Was that as 


sh ill see mor 


I] 
1 farther in tow 
| 


D 


animals 
above water, stat 
gle eyes, and tl 
a somersault. On lif 

k gutta percha carcass above water, ful 
pounds avoirdupois, snorted his 


Is 
n sank b after 
vas fired at these marines, but seldom with 
Occasionally the balls drew oil; but 
those that were fatally wounded sank almost 
instantly, as seals always do. At length, sur- 
vith sport, the party returned to the ve 
Smidt stood in the waist awaiting the 
W ith eag 


1en dove with a 


‘ea huge sea-cow 1 
| 
: 


) 


low the surface. 


sa Shot 


t 


att 


t 


m 
‘Yr curiosity. 


‘ Gentlemen,” 


game, 


said he, ** what 1 
Noodles, boobies, l 
‘Save your slurs, Mynhe 

» black an 1 eider duc 
Dido dux—that’s Virgil 
ldrakes 
‘Shelled rakes! 


ain 
ul 


Show 
an h?” 


eh ? 


We have 


er Smidt. 


nonsense |" 


¢ 


Wi 


upon tier 


ry 


terist 


companied 
ience in carry 


especially to avoi 


mittee, they took th 


f ia po 
. 6g " 
immediately 


was construct 


als arranged therein convenient fo 


» moment it took to prepare the plate, 


tcehing 


hastily 


olen screen, 


( to obtain the 


tt 
k 
i vard him, feet uppermost 
ly after a vision suddenly ay | 
object-glass like the double ift of a 
mine; at the same instant Quilldriver cri¢ 


**Dogs!” N 
wf 


ng line 
rapidly te , and ¢ 
peared I 
, s] 


»w there is a sagacious bird ¢ 
the ostrich, 


rbial. hit 
t the bet 
His predicament ¢ 


é 


Etching b 


become pr ei 
it 

craving. 
to explore 
a dexterous 


| 


dogs Pp 


ro eeder 
but 


t 
} 
a i 


pplication of the 
‘tories of the foremost one 
marauders, and Etching then 


airea 


this crisis is best 


¢ 


hrust his head under 
proper 
o his dismay he saw in the invert- 

ot dusky ol jects Sci lling 


irect- 


vefore 


t 


hie 


coal 


i 


( 


Lie 


hose last resource in extremity 


ly 


¢ 


} 


ter part of valor to rema 


ut 


las 


x 


Meanwhile, othe 
he penetralia of the 


ether 


ais- 
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Ww now sq in 
ried to the tent. 
vecome insensitive, 
lrawn his regal 
lled to account 
1 » rain, whic 
vance all day, came dow 
weather-glasses fell fearfully ; 
gale swooped through the is] 
creasing in violence momentarily, until, even 


easterly nds, in- 
in the sheltered roadstead where 

lay, the 
and the 
fath 


strings. 


into seething foam, 


wit! 


water was lashed 
1 their thirty 
taut as fiddle- 
One could have almost jumped from 


black threatening rocks 


anchor-chains, 
strained 


two 
ms’ scope, were 
the vessel's stern to the 
beneath: and if the anchors had dragged one 
rod, or a link of cable parted, the ardor of the 
scientific expedition would have received a sud- 
den check. Twenty hours afterward the gale 
ceased, and the Charmer, after a three-days’ 
sojourn in the Whale’s Head, during which she 
came near being thrown up on shore, continued 
her journey northward. 

Away beyond the rugged island of Meceatina, 
‘* Murre 
-barren masses of granite upheaved from 


with its surf-worn cliffs, are the famous 
Rocks’- 
mid-ocean, in whose isolated precincts the sea- 
birds credulously fancied they had found a secure 
and secret retreat from every foe, man especial- 


about the vessel as she approached. 


Na 
¥ 
so 
# 
aur - 


re ‘ 
=> 


from 

the far-off sea, foraging par | 
their pathless way; keen-eyed sentries patrolle 
and 


tes, ever on the alert, wheeled 


topmost crags, scouting parties 
and hover 

The 

r was 1n ecstasies, and, had his faith equ 

his impatience, would have gone ashore on foot. 
Soon the schooner’s head was hove up into the 
rocks, and a 
Just then half a dozen figures 


wind, a few cable-lengths from the 
boat sent ashore. 
were seen dodging among the rocks, and present- 
ly disappeared. Where the boat landed a skiff 
was found concealed in a rift loaded with eggs, 
and up am 
ther in various places. 
‘* Ha!” cried French. 
They will take good care to keep out of our way, 
I expect. 
can make a handsome speck by taking her int 
St. Johns.”’ 

The party asked for an explanation. 

‘* Why, you see, it’s agin the law to take eggs 
off the islands ; 


ng the ledges eggs were heaped to- 


“The eg 


rgers are here 


If they have a vessel hereabouts, we 


and if the Government catches 
‘em, they confiscates the vessel and cargo, and 
fines ’em besides—and half the money goes to the 
informer. 
in these waters, and very likely these chaps 
think w the The Cha 


There's a cutter always cruising about 


are cutter me Is a 
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‘* But why are they not allowed to take th 


W not ? Because eggs hatches birds, and 
if fo it t s there won't be no bird 
ind if s no birds there won't be no eg 
st ceterv. Thev used to br ng cargoes ¢ f ‘em to 
market every year, until, finally, there got to be 
scarce any birds at all to wv iat there was once. 
The law goes off after a time; but those that 
get « snows il m.” 


rocks—the tinker and murre—the eggs are of ar 





ite variety of shade and color: white, brown, 
cream, pink, yellow, blue, and green, dappled 
with streaks and spots of black, brown, and pur- 
ple, and it is utterly impossible to find two pre- 
sely alike. Tl are a little larger than : 
goose-egg. A barrel of these was soon collected, 
a portion being obtained from the eggers, who 
were vastly gratified that they were not to be 


molested, and cheerfully contributed from their 





For days thereafter the expedition feasted on 
omelets and various toothsome preparations ; 
and Dan, the steward, swelled with egotism from 
the fulsome praise he received. 

Passing now through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
with the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts 
plainly visible on either side, icebergs multipl 


ed 
rapidly. At times a score of them could be 


nt here becan 1 realit nd } 
rets, castles, grottoes, and palaces of 
metal and pre tones, were 1 p 


ind amethyst. Here was a ruined 
perched upon a mountain of marble two 
feet | h; there a castle th mina 


spires, from every one of which gleamed 


| less rays of light; an ancient facade, wit 


inding and broken; single mom 
fts; a massive triumphal arch, thr 

under whose lofty portal the vessel n 

1 ease; and, grandest of all, a « 


iple with two lofty pinnacles, changir 


passed to a schooner under sail; then one } 


glided by the other like two vessels pas 


next, the points met, an 1 it hecame a mam! 





nt: 
tent ; ] 


Some of the bergs were of translucent em¢ 


incrusted with frost-work; others of ir 
blue; and one a huge block of whitest n 


seamed in every direction by veins of 


crimson. In some, deep caverns are worn 


the action of the water, and when a sea 
ning, the waves chase each other mad] 


the circuit; and there is then a doleful cave) 
sound, in ince nt see ng and crack 
fearfu is to vessel passin 














simply an old marble rui 
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ts, and deep intonations, are heard at inter-! gists as the process of denudat and similar 
vals—ce of the speedy dissolu- | to the beaches of calcareous s gle found at the 
tion of sor bergs; and at times Mingan Islands 150 miles to the westward. At 
ds of bre , indicating that one Gre n I land, near by, thirt t » fis! essels 
of the doomed has alre uly fallen On all the’ were driven ashore by a gale and recked on 
H r ones water-lines running in every direction | the night of July 2, 1856. At Fortean B 
ure distinctly marked, where the ice, melting and another station, is a Catholic ¢ l a cl 
rm away at their bases, causes them to lose | ter of neatly whitewashed ho I is a 
tl centre of gravity and tumble over. The! remarkable rocky island, resemb] p 
waves upheaved by one of these thus ‘‘ fluking” | under full sail, and a beautiful cas 100 feet 
vould capsize and sink the largest vessel, if ex- | high, leaping down the broad side of the barren 
yn 1 to their full force. Once, heeding the, bluff, and afford a delightful relief to the 
warnings from a neighboring berg, the passengers | long monotony of bare hills and rocky head 
saw fragments of ice dropping like rain from its | land } au Light is a picturesq y 
werhanging crest, and din the hi the asp of the rocky pron ! 
fell with a terrific crash and tre relieved | rank wavit iss and stunted 





water with its ruins. In calm weathe growth of bushes. Just beyond is a range of 
terious current seems to set toward the bergs; | perpendicular cliffs of red sandstone, with hu 


ind in one instance the Charmer 





is drifted by | buttresses extending from top to bottom. Upon 
its influence so near one of them that the chill | the summit a carpet of moss and sward of br 

f its arctic breath could almost be felt on board. | iant green sloped gently to the verge, mottled 
In the emergency the 


by dint of laborious pul 


boats were manned, and | with patches of snow, from wl melting nu- 
ling the vessel was grad- merous little cascades | pe 1 to the « n below 
ually towed from its dangerons situation. It was moonlight when the ( entered 
Now cruising along the Labrador coast, | the little land-locked basin of Hen] Harbor, 
hrough the Straits of Belle Isle, fleets of fish- | passing under the shadow of a huge basaltic clifi 
ng vessels were seen moored in every little har- | that commanded its narrow entrance, frownin; 
he shore hundreds | like a grim fortress. <A fleet of fishing vessels 

‘f boats were busily engaged in catching cod. | that almost filled the little nook, lay quietly at 
At Blane Sablon is one of the largest ** rooms” their moorings, some of them so near the shely- 


} 


bor, and every where alon 


n the coast, employing several hundred men_ ing rocks that they almost grazed their sides, so 
and a large number of vessels. The harbor is deep was the water. Fishing stages, with moss- 
nclosed by an amphitheatre of remarkable ter- | thatched roofs, clung to t rocks on every sid 

raced hills. formed by what is known to geolo- supported on | . Not a und broke the still 





gor 
Bi ae a 
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ness of the 1 it: but the bustle on the deck of 
the new-comer, and the rattle of her anchor- 
chain as it ran through the hawse-hole, awoke 


a chorus of yells from a bevy of dogs on shore 
that never ceased until the last weary adventurer 
was wrapped in slumber. As Quilldriver’s eye- 
lids grew heavy he heard Smidt sentimentally 
canines are holding carnival 
Lore, bark is on the sea.’ ” 
At early morning the Charmer glided out of 
a fair wind, and leaving the 





sle, steered toward the region 





QJuilldriver had become inter- 
} 


From the little he had 


ested in the codfishery. 


already seen he felt desirous of acquiring more 


practical information relative to the chief export 
prod ict of Labrador. 

** Do you think,” he innocently asked of Cap- 
tain Squid, ‘‘ that we sl 
of seeing how the business is conducted in all its 





all have an opportunity 


urts ? 
**Most probably,” replied the complaisant 
Squid ** Indeed, we may try our own hand at 
it by way of variety. We fortunately have lines, 
nets, boats, and all the necessary apparatus. I 











have n ‘determined to leave a portion of the 
crew at » Harbor, with three of the boats, to 
tish, while we continue our voyage with the ves- 
sel Phe catch, you know, will help defray the 
expenses of the trip.” 


[ruly. And to this Tub Harbor, how far 


is it 

‘* About. three hundred miles to the north- 
ward It’s a fine locality, and a famous place 
for sport 





Quilldriver was satisfied 





And now came intermittent fogs and sun- 
shine, battling squalls and sud | 


temperature; the wind ahead, 





now a ten-knot breeze 





caprices has the old god 
the interior, or upon some invisible headland, 
} 


1e squats with his wind-bag, and amuses him- 








self experimenting. From its nozzle, rakins 
the long, island-girted coast, he playfully squel 

es intermittent flaws, which, whisking through 
the interminable laby rinth, meet and divide 

spiteful counter-currents, each the parent of 
countless squalls; and he watches and laughs 
at the mariner, astonished at this violation of 


natural laws. Then the wind fails suddenly, 


and the ocean lapses into a treacherous calm. 
The sky is cloudless, and the atmosphere warm 
and clear. Ten minutes after the vessel is muf- 
fled in mist, that hangs in festoons from the 


spars, and rolls up from the troughs of the waves 
in clouds. But the fog seldom comes quietl 
and insensibly. More frequently it is borne on 
a blast that drives the vessel through a sea of 


foam, and compels her to shorten sail for safety. 


the sun may stil] 


Yet, above all this commotion 

be shining brightly! Perchance the flurry la 
but a single hour. Such capri es of the weath- 
er make it necessary to run into ‘jaatbor at night ; 
for what vessel could then run the gauntlet of 


hidden rocks, icebergs, « : 
hese exigencies the Labrador coast is well pi 
vided. The shores are eve rv where bol 1, 

under the lee of every island is a 


the securest harbors are invariably indicated 





FORTEAL 


LIGHT-HOUSE. 








THREE MONTHS 


NENLEY 


a tall pyramid of stones, piled upon the highest 
point of land at their entrance. These beacons 
are called ‘‘ American men,” from their having 
been erected by the Yankee fishermen, and are ex- 
ceedingly useful to mariners, since the uniform- 
ity of the coast presents few fi 





atures sufficiently 
marked to serve as reliable guides. 

One of these was conspicuous upon a lofty 
promontory which the Charmer was heading for 
It was regarded with 
marked interest by the scientific corps. Smidt 
conjectured it to be a monument commemora- 
tive of some great battle between the Esquimaux 
Miemacs; Etching believed it to be a Ru- 
nic relic; while Kenyon insisted that it was a 
natural formation. 

Rounding the headland the schooner glided 
into a little inlet, hitherto concealed from view ; 
and as she passed on to her anchorage in the 
little sheltered nook beyond, high upon the top- 
most crag, two hundred feet above, a little group 
watching; and 
presently other groups were discovered upon the 
These clam- 
bered, helter-skelter, over the rocks as s 





when evening came, 


and 


of figures were seen curiously 


summits of the neighboring hills. 
he ad- 


| vanced, and ran hastily down to the shore ; 
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hardly had her anchor-chain ceased to rattle be- 
fore she was surrounded by a fleet of boats eager 


to learn the character of the strange craft. These 
fishermen, too, supposed she was the cutter. This 
was Square Island Harbor—a romantic basin, 





scarcely three ship lengths across, nestling at the 
foot of high hills, abrupt and conical, rising one 
above the other, and extending far back in a 
splendid perspective of shadowy outlines. Fish- 
ing-stages and filthy cabins lined the shores. 
Here the doctor obtained a ‘‘ca 
a fresh salmon as his fee; whereupon Smidt cas- 
ually suggested that, as the doctor proposed to 
cure his patient by administering salts, it would 
be well to try the same experiment upon thy 
This impertinenc 


> and received 


st 


salmon by way of practice. 
was treated with merited contempt. 

A few miles beyond Square Harbor, and near 
Petty Harbor, is a remarkable stratified cliff, at 
whose base is a cavern worn by the action of 
Detached masses of rock, fallir 
from above, have formed a rostrum before tl 





the waves. 


entrance, upon which a single stone is perche 
To this the party gave the name of “ Pulpit 





orp 


we 
a 
f 
f 


mer 


EvE 


“pee 


Creraedeern 


the 





nyon and Quilldriver were for the first time 


hills, which emptied, in delicious falls of 
foam, 
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Here, all the year round, ‘‘ exer 


haunt,” the 


npt from knew th 





petrean auditory within the no choicer haunts than 
chamber finds ‘‘sermons in stones,” and 
afforded. 
1. at the 
ig Harbor was the next berth—a little cove 


idering surf rolls up hoarse music from 
first delicate 


main land, possessing much the same 

istics as those already visited. On some 
hills was a stunted growth of spruce. Here | for a full hour, castin 
tted to indulge in the ** 


little lakes and px 


gentle art.” 
nds embosomed among fall at its debouchure; 


into the salt basin below; and the anglers the field in despair 


it the most fasti 


the glassy 


expecting an instant rise ; 


, 


hanging rocks, and out i 
There ter; tried the quick water of the strean 


Much chagrined, they were about aband 


10us trout would 


They fairly trembled with excitement 
cast of the flies, confident] 
but, to their ama; 
ment, they were disappointed. Not a ripph 
broke the surface. Ther 1 


they whipped the 
stealthily under ov 
nto the dee p blacl 


but all to no pur} 


. when thev heard a sh¢ 


if ie y 





oth 








ek 
depths of the 
one and the dark pools and eddies of th 


t 
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vn-haul” to his food, 

| valued at 
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tt} id 52d rallels of latitude, and the! tide to 
“ason of cat x t March to M t | 
nclus I rage fare of successful ves th « 
els is two tho nd seals, though as many col 
ght tl ind have been take but of upw I 
f four hundred vessels that vearly engag t 
seal gy not more than \ mak era I 
Lert ind many suffer heavy | . Her 
t ness is altoge er a lott Ney 
t chan s of lar ns re so l tive | | 
iat sealers s, in vessels ‘up for the 1 
ommand a } I m of m rd to #20 ‘I | 
men so engaged obtain their outtit hich im-}1 
ludes « ! mmut n, et on | long- 
redit, t cost of wh s dedu l f ne 
rn tt end of ir \ 25 ( I t 
t f I find a bala of S125 W 
, the close of tl i Yet hood ¢ 
it il if t r si] I 1 1 
the » not find t i ives in debt tot ( I 
sel t least with « t ckets The ¢ vith ¢ 
en of tl ou is born { ( ners of tl i tive 
ssel The captain receives no \ l i 1 
illowed a tare of ten cents on everv seal caught him t 
When this is deducted, one-half fare is di m1 
ided : t cre nd the ¢ half fal f 
» the owners The avera pri per seal is| on | 
25 50 ( sequent t far ot two thousand 1d ¢ 
seals, worth #7000, yields to the owners and) H s 
rew = each, and to the « iptain SOOO, treque 
Sealing v Is a sheathed with iron, and) susp 
xtra planked about the bows to protect them) i b 
rom tl it On 1 hing round t I 1 
ire warped into « ) s cut through the i s 
vhere they lie s noored until warm Vv hi 
r breaks it u | n the sealers, s ly i 
1 small parties, each man red a hea 
n-spiked ba nd muftled to | eves in furs In 
ro fort! of victim I} e li quiet 1 
sunn es near tl breathing-hol cle of 
ften a | together, uttering doleful cri l 
ind frog-like croaks. Upon some hummock a 
sentinel is ever on the alert to warn of apy yach-| throw 
! But the hunters, creeping stealthi- | t: 
\ ng advantage of the wind and in-| out by 





wface, rush upon them at the first | ery, I 


lities of s 


ilarm, dealing death-blows right and left among | is le 
the affrighted herd, who wriggle hurriedly over | about 
the ice, and tumble floundering into their holes Aft 
rt id seals generally escape, as their move l pass 


f ally quis k; but many of the | is ] 
These y 
<d of their blubber and pelts, | of 


ie off entire; th 






are now dexterot 





» bloody carcasses are 1 | 
} ) 2 7 ] °, } 
the starveling bears and arctic foxes, The « 
Its rolled up and dragged away to the of salt 
fter the ice breaks up, the seals are | hool 


shot from boats in the open water, where they two te 
ire found disporting the vy 
Ihe Indians have other modes of catching | cases 


favorite 


il Harpooning is a one. 
lso watch their holes in the ice and strike | Little 


them as they 


’ to breathe 
s shoal they conceal themselves on 
full tid ting the 


rise 
shore at | the fi 


cries of se: 





e, and by imit 


itine for tl 


n: then wa 





They sel, afte 


Where the water munity 
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fall, that tl ils n 
to reach t ‘ t} 
lubs and hatchets and 
! re various kinds of s 

harbor. ranger. jar 

} blhie } ] 

‘ ‘ { 


il b ( l 
eus ‘king seals 
| S s ti 
nds s 
3 uy 
l L be e its ft 
1) 1 ti { 
presented t de 
} 
in x dexte 
movement of his 
v 1 must be } 
t requires ri 
e. The : 
san of 
1 
~} 
t Ti} a 
( it from 
t s of lif 


seal ( ( 

to se? n S 

| nM | 
t ( tie 








l under a diff nt name 
fifty cents per gallon. 
r their ling vovages 
the summ n codfishing 
1b Cl Ly divid 
s a the States, thou 
n and vessels employe: 
portion 


muutht of a fist gr ve 

( rd ind bait seines, a 
eral empty punche 

eight boats The oc 

vag r go on shares 

being divided between 


1 
1aca has 


to be foun 


by 


ssel com] 























THREE MONTHS 


m place to place, following the vagaries of tl 
sh I numb may be safely estimated at 
thousand, and t average number of men 


M iny parties have saltir 


is and dressing-stages on shore, but the ma- 
ity of vessels cure their fish on board 
r ade 
4 \ 


MW” 


7 





fishing-grounds, or re- 





turning loaded to the *“‘gunnel;” and all d 
long is heard the chee ry song ot t ‘ ss 
gang on deck, and the splash of the offal as it 
fulls from the ‘‘splitting-table” over the s to 
ie water below. At early evening, after t 
labors of the d the seine boats go in quest of 
iplin iit), carefully searching the little « 
ping along the shores; thr 
he us way, an oarsman in 





of the water for the ripple ot 


an l al lo 





passing schools, 1k-out in the bows, mo- 
tionless as a figure-head, resting upon his elbows, 
ind peering into the depths before him. Now 
ne f ining, and over goes the s 
smoot \ nd n L rap l cir- 
lit tl lit is i me lv hauled on 
ward. One cast is generally sufficient, for t] 
iplin swarm in millions, swimming so densely 


hat often a dip net can be filled from a passin 
They keep near the shore to avoid their 
rs, and are left flound 


». The cod often leap 
} 





ring upon the 





lear of the water in their pursuit, and at sucl 
¢ } 


ies may be taken by the hook almost the in- 





stant 1f touches the iter, 


} 


about 


The caplin is a deli- 
six inches in length, and not un- 





like a smelt; his back a dark olive green, sides 
f changing rainbow hues, and belly silvery 
We 
Forester, in 
ts that he 


white. 
for F 


fishes, re 


give an accurate portrait of him, 
work 


has never seen | im. 


his admirable on 


rank 


rre 





are said to be ‘*made.” 
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Returning to the un 
o dry ind trom <« ! like 
yssamer s Ce ZK 
Che boats f out 
riggers, and m 1 
gelings nestling beside the parent bird 

I m ! nv a deck lurid fires s I 

ker in the gathe) ng darkne rev 
lusky figures grouped arow the 
fishermen preparing their hasty pper 
They use no stoves, but bi t] fires 
n halves of | sheads f ( th sand 


Then follows a night of refresl 
her, and at earliest dawn they start for t 


round again. 








At the stages on shore work goes brisl 

ly on From the loaded boats the cod ai 
rown upon the platform with pitchforks 

There they pass respective through the 
hands of the ‘* cut-throat a t der 
whoremove the livers, t sounds 
ther to the ‘* splitter,” who takes out the 

! k-bone: and thence, divest ( he ¢€ 
ls, which are shoveled int e water 
below, to the saltel piles them in 

Kt 1 head and tail, salt profuse 

i between the lave Atter rer I 
thus f ee weeks the and ry 
e absorbed, ive then placed upon 
flakes” to dry. he end of three days they 





After this they are piled 


kenches” again for a day to * t’ ther 


that = remaining moistu nd are 


) remove 


t! 1 











then ready be stowed in bulk in the vessel 
Thus cured they bring from $2 to $3.50 per quit 
l Now, whosoever hat! ted into the 
mysteries of this process, if he be fond of salt cod- 
fish, let him, when he eat it. banish all remem 
brance thereof, even ¢ wine-drinker is oblivi- 
ous of the treading of the grapes; bearing in mind 
that salt is a purifier, and that the rankest odors 


ones of 


1eless 


pated by time and exposure 
heaven. 

Woman, too, hath a part in this busin in 
in the recesses of the moss-roofed hovels he 
voice may be often heard singing gayly as she 
‘heads,’ while the unceasing splash of the wa- 


ter beneath fitly chimes in unison. Thes« 
work, protected 


d-li 


ana 


to siand in tubs while at 


from the filth and offal by long gowns—cr 


eries—of oil-cloth extending to the floor ; 


when their task is done they emerge from these, 


like butterflies from their chrysalides, clean and 
i quo. An expert will split eight 
ver day, or head twice that num- 


+} 


and fish ] 


thou 
ber. The lodging shanties are constructed of 


spruce poles or studs, after the fashion of the 
stages, 

ment, and here both sexes occupy in common 

being that mathematical one 


within the line 


the only partition 


which excludes all objects not 


generally boasting but a single apart- 
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mornings 


Hawk 
Seal, Car 
Murre, E 


Wh 
Harbor 


inds, Bays, « .. 


inimals an 


t of most of tho 
who composed the expedition. These fears we 
aptain Squid 
said he, ‘tl 
point. Unfavorable weath- 
My desi 
to put into Tub Harl bor, where I propose to leave 
the boats and fishermen I shall be obliged t 
stop there at all events, and I doubt 
von will be able to see the to your satis- 


communicated to C 

‘7 hav doubts,” 
be able 
r has sé riously detained us. 


e my iat we shall 
satin Rep 


on now is 


have no 
eC lipse 
ion. 
‘* What latitude is that ?” 
‘* About conte, : 
‘How is that, Captain Bilbo ? 
the om of total observation t 
be but seventy miles wide, and the cape nearly 
in centre? And that is five degrees nort! 
of Tub Harbor.” 

** Certainly do; 
swallow our disappointn 


t ft 
maet 


asked Quilldriver 


Do not vour 


4 
liagrams show 
its 


they 


but if we fail, 


I see no help for it 


we must 
nt 


MONTI 


ILY MAGAZINE 


ir mon 
limpid 
trout 
wooded | 
the 
ise: On 
) Island H 


name 
she 
and a ten-k 


was off ul 


Not 
a solitary 


iming as 


ther-worn 
the cold 
near } 

oO pieces 


* eX] lorati mn, 


from 
and 
nbiing 
« aad 2° 
Squid’s 


ht revel here, 


d sporting, as per sedu 
Geolog 


botanists, 


ramme. sts mig 


and historians find 
research. Once more Quill 
and thi 
vet temperet 


beckoned him 


sStime 1! 


‘iver’s vision appeared to him ; 


of triumph, 1 wit! 


Iness, and winningly 


smile 


In and then fron 
he land came overwhelming hosts of mosquitoes 
fur-capped insects, with ring-streak 
and dle-pointed bills. They fille 
invested the berths, 
defied th 


the evening the wind fell, 


Immense 
ed bodies 


the cabin, swarmed on deck, 


banished sleep from wea velids, 
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and exasper 


rmed them that he ** 


» harbor for a few day 


» fishing continued 


1 to take a far 
had his men, 
with him, and 
ro his projects 


sign, evé 


: » was 
the party had so strang 
eived his objects!” Here wv 
ceering dénouement that fanned 
ires of indignation to a white heat 

it threats, expostulations, accusa 
ions, and arguments alike fell from 
iis buckler of impassibility like feath- 
red shafts from a rock. He was stud- 
iedly courteous. An hour after h 
ypen d a box of choice Falkirk ale fo 
zeneral division among his passengers. 
Captain Squid, like the strange fish 
which bears his name, had so com- 
pletely befogged his prey with inky rep- 


resentations that wher SOUTTER 
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licts the weatl ; 
by the ** loam” or 

re, and never mistakes a 
ruff vuter 


breaking 
to his food, 


“skull” 
His 
the 

‘‘jo-flog- 


for a 
the surface. 
and at 
‘ dough-boys,’ 
lisappear to a marvelous 
- is much the color of his new 
ari ush” blends 
1 He is civil himself, and 
in turn, and any impropriety of 
to 
For lack of other pastime 
r accompanied Abe to the fishing- 
Hundreds of there, and 
odfish fairly swarmed, leaping clear of the 
fish 
boats, 


carroty ** br 


his 
with it 
pect 1s checked by an order 


vaup,”’ 
boats were 


in pursuit of > caplin Fish after 
sides of the 
on the ‘*erotch 

> water ag 
nk below the 


ientif 


in- 


nrt 
Surtace 


‘or a time 
big 
But soon the novelty we 
like ing up dead 


His fingers became sore 


ind over hand. 
off; and it was then 
with a bed-cord. 


water-soaked, the 


soggy fish h 


weights 
and 
arms and shoulders painfully lame, while the 
thick lines drew up streams of water, which ran 
down the s] sute,” and drenched 
him to th Abe handled two lines, and 


drew in his booty with a swiftness that m: 


eves of his se ile 
skin. 
ide the 


line whiz and hum like a top—doubtless sweet 


music to him who was thus coining money at 


ill, but to Quilldriver it was 7 ic on th 

iC 2. struc k his hook dec p into his 

‘ Here!” cried Abe. ‘* Hand it tome;” 

with mysterious movement stuck it into the 
thwart. 

‘* What's that for ?” 


and 


asked Q., with surprise. 

‘*Wait a said Abe, seriously, and 
then added: ‘*Some folks thinks it’s a whim, 
but I’ve tried it often, and never knew it to fail. 
lhere! you may take your hook. 
finger hurt now ?” 

Three times the Charmer’s boats went out that 
day, and took 6000 fish in all. The fifty other 
vessels did as well or better. There were there- 
fore not less than 300,000 fish taken in that har- 
bor in a single day! Who can estimate, in 
numbers, the quantity taken on the coast each 
year ? 

The evening before the great event was most 
unpropitious—the wind blowing a gale from the 
northeast, with force enough to drag the vessels 
at their anchorage; but, to the 
morning dawned warm, bright, and cloudless, 
with the wind blowing gently from the west- 
ward. 


minute,” 


Does your 


strange Say, 


All were in ecstasies, and a hope still 
lingered that the eclipse might yet be seen there 


in all its sublimity of totality—that they, as wit- 


ne _ igh e able to 
did 


,a l , actually « 
1 throw his eftfulgence npl 
At the proper time Captain Bilbo and 
of observation proceeded toe the ** Tub 


s predicted 


completel 


telescopes, chronometers, 


quadrants, 
instruments. Blanks were provided for 
the 
when 
should 


records 


the 


; extra woolen clothing to } 


anticipated change in tempx 


require ; lanterns for use when the 


\ 1 
light should be obscured: and a 
with which to honor the occasion. 


magic 
Othe 
ties were stationed at different points on th 
and, and in boats upon the water, 

effect of the uunatural obscuration of the great 
; for the 
iad read how, on the occasion of former total 


luminary upon the animal creation 
pses, dogs had howled and birds dropp 
id from frig 


h in the 


ht, cocks had crowed lustily, an 
sea become torpid. Kenyon wa 
therefore delegated to keep watch over a solitar 
cock and half a dozen mongrel dogs belonging t 
the 


to notice 


settler on shore; the fishermen were ch: 
cod de 
another party were dispat 
in the back cc 
bushes might perchance allure 
of the feathered tribe 
For a long how 
visual orb at frequent intervals to the 
At that time the air becam« 
¢ vel ultry, and the observer then fanci 
» saw a nebulous appearance before the object 
At the 


arti illed his mout} 


whether the lined to bite; an 
hed to various point 


w stunted juniper 


uuntry, where a f 


did Captain Bil 
his telescope. 


gently as aspen leaves 


stant minutest ] 


and ears 


int 
blinded his eves, and Inve sted his per 


son every where. gasped, witl 
suffocating vol To—tal ob—scu—ra—tion 
h-e-r-e!” and s and execration 
furious tramping from the party beside him 
presently realized the true condition of af- 

The air was filled with dense 
Mosquito¢ 


with them, assailing furiously 


then came 


fairs clouds of 


minutest gnats. too, joined forces 

Nevertheless he 
returned heroically to his task, his assistants 
that 
shadow 


itly fighting the insects 
At last a faint 
upon the sun’s right limb, denoting the 
first contact. The time, altitude, and tempera 
ture were duly noted, and then followed a hay 
py respite for an hour, during which no perce} 
tible change took place in the appearance of th 
sky and surrounding objects. At the expiration 
of that ten dig th 
sun’s diameter were eclipsed, and then the wate: 


tormented 


him. was observ 


moon 


time, however, about ts of 
assumed a dull leaden hue, like the distant ocear 
in a storm; hills and islands an indigo blue 
and a few clouds, now drifting up from the west 
became silvery and fleecy, especially upon thei 
The sky wore a spectra 
greenish hue, and the air became perceptibl; 
colder. 


edges nearest the sun. 


A few sea-birds circled rapidly about 
the island, screaming wildly. 

ulties, the 
the party 


cood for- 


Thus far, even under grievous diffic 
eclipse was highly satisfactory, and 
congratulated themselves upon their 





MUSIC 


tune Fiercer and more nun 


till th 
impressive phenomena. 


mosquitoes, but ey tiently awaited mor 


pa 
Fy 
m continued to increase t 


Surrounding ¢ 


jects began to assume that supe rnatural appear 


which had been anti ipated, and the shadow 


I 
l 


1 crept down to a dark spot near the su 


* limb, when, after a few moments of a 
it 
lighter! 


spense, became evident th 


had 


at it 
reached 


The eclipse it 
and the shadow was slow] 
Still they watched and doul 
] 


ie 


magnitude, 
off! 
» truth was too palpab 


assing 


the 


t 
TeX 


l } 


pon every face, and their features | 


en a penumbra, dark and po 


TOTAL ECLIPSI 


MUSIC A 

in the dead of nig 
First fell 

faint, far-off sound 


HEARD strange musi 


the house I slept in. 


it 
like some 
f rivulets in the woods, 
ning in the languid noon ; 
drowsy senses of my brain 


d against it; but 


the sound dr« 
s on, said Slumber; but the music 
Then it 
gods had taken the four wit 


them to trumpets, and blown such a blast 


And so my sleep was broken 
As if fi 


Cha 


ur 
nged 
That a white terror shook the sails of ships, 
An 
A 


nd glittering icebergs splintered at the Pole 


] t 
1 it 


worlds of snow slid down from awful heigl 


In the weird moonlizht—so it seemed to me, 
Just newly brought from out the chrism of dr 
Into the 
The 
Moans up in the heavens of an autumn night, 
And, swooping suddenly, takes the poplar-tops, 


Shrieking, and falters, and then drops down d 


reams 
shadowy darkness of my room. 


tumult ceased; and then, as when the wind 


ra few moments the 


AT 


At th 


med to wear 


at 
} 

€ eclipse Se¢ an a 
that shown in the annexes 


to the sci 


Whi 


> 
rut 


Ll dlag 


- | aggravation ntific ¢ 


‘-| Was now no remedy, and they could only gn 
their bitter disappointmen 
tified from. th 
h he Iding In his han 
and spoke 

‘* Brother dupe s! 

VV, humbug 

} 


t 


t. Smidt quictl 


of the 
mounted ;: 


himself n 


contents 


1, he 


whit 
der, 


for dis} ute. 


eat phil S0- 
ies, Withdraw 
ub, politely re 

pecial fa- 


all intervening 


“as as 


} 


nem 


heir comrad 
“Did t 
Kenyon! or th 
the fish refuse 
A voice, 
Narvy time! 


es awaiting t 
ck 
birds fall d 
to | 


ne c cre al 


e 
it 
ite 


if ve ll 


hollow and 


T NIGHT. 
So seemed the 
With a shrill erv of 
Ached with 
\ wild at rial melody 


musi 9 
ln 


the sudden 


of harps. 


oons, and flutes, and fairy instrument 


dirge with tears in’t for a broken heart. 
\ pwan for a Soul just touched o1 
When 


Still 


1 heave 
that grew fair 


t there came a met 


a deli 
to dar ce to 


rier strain, 


} 
a 


in the distance, 
For elastic feet 


Breath of the summer, 


ious air 
livine 
full of coquetry, 


a ki 


1 


Happy and light and loving as 8s 


Upon the eyelids from the woman vou love! 
‘Twas as a wind that wafts the delicate scent 
Of violets to your nostrils: so it passed. 

le a 
silken sails 
when the dark queen 
Tarsus to Mark 


ad 
ted 


to 


And through the rosy heaven there s strair 
Soft as the airs that fanned the 
Of Cleopatra’s barge, 


to 


Swept down 
And 
The WwW 


Antony! 
with 


mv ears stt with this golden sound 


, and I 
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A DISIIT OF CAPON. 4 
many skirmishes, single 
yr the many rivers that wind ; g e | forays are yet pointed out. § 
( ravines of the Alleghanies few offer : at- | Daniel Morgan’s narrow escape, 
*t] eat C rate wound, from an ambuscade. 
yet mark the localities of the little fi ie 
ich, ahundred years ago, held the van of Anglo- 


On one of these spots, whe 


er 


r variety of the picturesque than th 


as the Indians calle 
the ru yuntry in the northeastern 
corner of Virginia, and adds its tide to the Po- | Saxon progress. 
tomac. To the charms of its scenery, now in | the intrenchments have long been obliterated by 


the vein of the pastoral Claude, now in that of | the plow, some dozens of rifle-balls were last y 
the savage Salvator, a certain degree of historical | picked up in the furrow. The lead, said our it 
‘pa- | formant, was harder than that now used. 

But it is not in the light of the past that we 
of the foremost men of the Revolution. now propose to view this beautiful region. The 
1754 and 1759 Washington, Morgan, and Brad- | pages of the Month/y are required for things of 

I And we shall just give its 


dock here commanded, more tl 


association is added. On its banks wert 
triot battles won of old.’’ In these figured some 
Between 


or less directly, | the passing day. 
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ng up from the rivet 
intain, 1t forms 

in the midst of the 
propyl of the 

ite cliffs which shoot 
from a foil of fore 


er 
y are hardly fifty feet apart. 


ks we have 


t 


of these roc 


utain Hou 


hundred and t 


yn 


stories and fow 
f front dwarfed by the older a1 
it In front ine b 


m it by ricl 


nly the rear of which appe 
s two hundred and eighty 

ind was built by the State of 

are of every variet 

» of the kind in 
onounced it unsurp: 


| } ; 
hs 1 


» from these 


aes 
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that | of tin 1 
is still t fe and | 
of the vearly-incre yr 
hundreds o tlock to 
( upon ] Colonel, 
or ** Uncle Davy,” as he 
is numerously and hu- 
morously called, is not 
unknown to fame, in a 
certain sense. His rep- 
ertory of experience and 
anecdote is overflowing, 


ind beings in such men 
as ( lay, Rand Iph, W eb- 
ster, Rufus King, ete 
It is in connection with 
the last-named states 
man that the Colone! 
tells his story of having 
accept d an offer of th 
post of body-servant, 
m condition that when 
master and man crossed 
the Potomac situations 
vere to be reversed, and 
King was to take his 
turn to brush Davy’s 
oat This closed the 


of Capon from pri- 
mineval times, still plies 
er calling, though in 
i mo limited sphere. 
Her prejudices, com- 
ted by a century, are 
unfavorable 
ling of eight 
hundred guests with 
French or modern hotel cookery, in place of 





the solid * fixings” of old—the days of waffles, | 


mountain-honey, and shoat. The degeneracy 


of roast ham and Champagne sauce she leaves | 


to her great-grandchildren. But the mountain 
mutton and venison are as luscious as ever, and 
need not shock the centenarian’s’ philosophy. 
An institution, said to be peculiar to these 
s, is the I1.U.T.T. We were told that 


Sprin 


the order made a number of converts last sum- | 


mer, and the applicants for admission are legion. 
Its principles, as we understand them, vary 
somewhat from those of the Sons of Temperance. 
The chief component of its insignia is a penny- 
whistle, ‘‘two toots’’ on which are among the 
farewell rites when a member leaves. The hall 
of the order is in * Bottle Row.” We are for- 
tunate in being able to present an accurate like- 
ness of the Janitor, Bob Myers. 

The local lions of this mountain capital in- 
clude the non-felines of deer, pheasant, and trout 
in plenty. More inanimate ones are the Rock- 
ing Stone, weighing forty tons, and so delicately 
poised as to be moved by a strong man; the Rat- 
tle-snake Den; and the Cave of Gobin, a depart- 
ed Indian fi 


the Spring 


rhter 1 nearly within gun-shot of 
More distant, there are many 








LEAH—100 YEARS OLD 


points of scenic interest, as we have indicated 
The Pinnacle, with its view of three thousar 
square miles; the giant Paddy Mountain; the 
fall and cascades of three hundred fect in all 
and the /ce Mountain, are among them. To th 
unique formation last named let us make our 
present jaunt. 


Down the river lies our course. Now fording 
where the bare, rocky face of the Capon Mount 
ain sweeps down to the water’s edge, leaving 


barely room for the wheels, then coming out 


| suddenly on a projecting bluff, and looking down 


through the tops of the sycamores on wide and 
level pastures and corn-fields; at one time shu 
in from the world by dense woods, where thi 
ruffed grouse scarcely deigns to strut out of our 
path; and anon skirting the populous steading, 
or the newly-plowed corn-field, with its troo} 
of planters of all ages and colors ; 
once more to ford; and so on till we leave the 
valley to the east, and climb a lofty ridge—we 
come, after a while, to a cluster of two or three 
ancient houses, ve k pt North River Mills. Here 
A walk of three hundred paces 
brings us to the summit of a hill At our feet, 
two hundred feet below, flows the North Rive: 
—an afiluent of the Great Capon—and from its 


descending 


we dismount. 



























the same side on which we stand, 


Ice Mountain. 


shoots up th 
The height of the Ice Mountain we should 
state at six hundred feet, judging by the eye ; 


but as the hills around aré all high, we may be 
misled and under-estimate the altitude. Its base 
laps twe lve hundred feet above tide. The 
length of the ridge is about a mile, and its di- 
rection that of nearly all the Appalachian range 

northeast and southwest. The side on which 





the ice is found fronts west by north. The slope 
is the natural angle of the loose fragments of 


sandstone which compose the whole face of the 


mountain, and which, at some points covered 







with trees, are generally bare. Through this 


‘ shingle” the snow and rain percolate and form 


eath. On the occasion of our visit, April 
0, 1860, ice was visible in great abundance at 
the foot of the mountain wherever the rocks 
were removed to the depth of a couple of feet. 
In these little excavations, whi 

made, the large blocks of ice, though exposed 
to the warm spring air, gave not the least sign 





h we found 


of melting. So in the dairy—a rude structure 
f logs built into the hill—not a drop exuded 


from the ice which filled the crevices of the 





A DISH OF CAPON 





» coldness and humi 


attracted ] lants s¢ 


of the Alleghany ] 


and you find 


1 warm and life-giving s¢ 








edge of the river, is 
this ré irerator 
often, if not constantly, 
there can | little 





deeper must be the 


becomes trou some 
, affected the deposit more than 


to the summl 





ines, maples, and un 


erable size. Remove the 


1, instead of 


il, a lave r of soiia ice 


The voung 





tl pl ce. On the 
narrow bench  be- 
tween the foot of the 


mountain and the riv- 
er an area Is YTralic 


off and planked for 





a bed of earth raise 
on posts five feet high; 
but the grass Was 
sprouting on 1t among 
the embers of the 


past Fine chest- 
nut ust breaking 





the festal spot Phe 
little river murmur- 
ed merriry below ; 
and beyond, velvety 
meadows and apple 
ssoms led the ey« 





toward tl setting 
sun It was hard to 
realize winter 
held full s among 





the rocks on which 
we stood, and that ice 
as perpetual as that 
of the summit of 
Mont Blane lay it 
full view at our feet. 

Of the various sci- 
entific theories put 
forth to account for 
the pheno 


are verv satisfactory. 





menon none 





© 


» 
A 


7 
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leed, has not bestowed on it the at- 


screne 1 
tention demanded by a thing so remarkable. 
Mr. Forbes, the (¢ 1umpollion of the Glaciers, 


rround glac ic r, 
But why no 


would, perhaps, ul ider 
ad climate. 


modified by situation a1 


more underground glaciers ? 


In an < ion from our head-quar- 


hour’s ride will 


' 
t 
half an 





rings, 
g you into a region as wild as the Adirondack. 
basin, surrounded by lofty mountains 








I1Trow 

irely untouched by *¢improvement,”’ is termed 

he Co Deer roam through it undist ed, 

ind no on es up at the hills will won- 
ler at bein there was the scene of 
THE LAST OF THE PANTHER FIGHTS. 


as we had it from the 
um Rudolph, 
lay of the y« We don’t pre- 
tend to give his exact words. And it can not 
he justly rendered without the aid of the Teutonic 
wang of the old hunter—for Adam is of Ger- 
man descent, and that tongue is spoken around 
him, as it is in many less secluded parts of She- 
Six feet high and over, hard 
1is natural force littl 


Let us tell the story 
the chief ac tor, Ad 
ir of grace 1860. 


lips of on May- 


nandoah County. 
on threescore and ten, but | 


abated, clad 
shod with moccasins of his own h 


a well-preserved specimen of the pioneer. But 
to his narrative. 

‘Will Henr 
started in the winter of 
the 
diff 


Rudolph and myself 
1851 on a deer hunt 
more than knee-deep. We started uy 
rent ridges, all leading to the top of Pad ly 
Mountain. After I had gone a short distance ] 
got upon a very lar 
It seemed to plow through the snow jt N 
[ halloed for th and when t y 
came up they agreed it was a bear. We fol- 
lowed on the track. Did not go far befor 
saw where it had torn up a deer. We 
it was one the bear had found de: 1, 
discovered we were mistaken. 
the flesh. We saw several smaller tracks arou 





im and 


snow 


bear-track (as I supposi 


h rse e boy 





the spot—as we afterward concluded those of th 
female panther. We kept along the top of thi 


mountain, and could see where it would go int 
den after den of rocks, in and out. Followed 


dark, when we ‘‘ denned” it. 


on till near 
was a de sperat -looking place oh, most terri 
7. 
ie! 
We concluded we had better go home ar 














DISH OF CAPON 






We had a fatiguing time 
r home, tired enough, and after night 


ave some fine sport. 


next morning we started with five « 
mountain by sunrise 
When we reached the 





it was tiresome work to us. 





seemed to travel on the very rou 


track turned and seemed to come back ¢ 
At last it stopped and went in the rocks 
‘¢We were awfully tired and the sun nearly 
We made an examination. 
the rocks very high and str 
The track went around 
1t the base of the cliff, then came to a lower 
n it jumped down 


as the wall of a house. 





point and got on top. 
into a hole between the r 


» bottom I could see a crack in the side | My head soon suffered like 


ns began by letting one dog down. 
and a growl answered that seemed 











like the loudest thunder beneath us. ‘Then all 
: ed down; and such a growling 
and such a barking you never heard! We could 
hear the claws against the rocks. One small 
dog got well at him and had four holes bitten 
into him you could put your finger in. We 
still thought it was a bear and wot ld come out, 
and kept our guns cocked and pointed. It be- 


t tl dogs out. So 


the dogs jump 


came clear that we must $§ 
we helped William down. He handed up the 
dogs. They out, all was quiet and nothing to 
be seen. We pulled William out, but let him 

i i e crack at the animal 


down again to look in tl 
We had to let him down head foremost and hold 
by the ends of his trowsers. William reports 
‘I see his eyes. They are wide apart and big 
as a silver dollar.’ ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘you are 
seared.’ ‘No, I ain't; I can see his head, but 
can't tell its shape. ‘Take me up; I :m sick’ 
his position throwing the blo d to his head. 

ves; saw a 








“So I was put down. 
little light from the crack ; no bear 
’ : 


and I had 






( 
to be drawn up. Rested a little, I was again 


put down with a stick to move away the loos¢ 
rock and widen the crevice. I did so, and 











pre 


~ 


ane 


+ ae 


> 
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made it the color 
s t head 1 

rreat width betwe nl 

the eve head like a 

iger and color of a 


could 
stay long enough to 
ote this, and 
iwn up. 
and 
broken down as we 
had _ short 
time to parley. There 
plan. 
let down 
with one gun—one to 
hold it and the other 
to aim and pull trig- 
ger. 
‘William 

went 
our weight partly sup- 
ported by the sides of 
the well-like opening 
and partly by Henry’s 
hold of our trowsers. 
I had to hold the gun 
upside down and sight 


only 


was 
Late 


almost 


iS 1f Was, 
were, we 
was but 


one 
Two must be 


and I 


down together, 


under instead of along 
the top of it, being in- 
erted myself. All 
this passed in less time 
than it takes me to tell 
you, as it was impos- 
sible to endure the po- 
sition long. We got 
the gun pointed. ‘A 
little higher, a little 
more to the right! A 
little higher yet! Pul/! The echoes of tl 
cavern the report that of a can- 
non. 

‘*We didn’t stay down longer than we could 
help after firing. Henry pulled vigorously, and 
with the aid of our hands on the rock we were 
soon up. For a little while we could hear the 
panther struggling in his blood. We let down 
adog. No noise followed. Then I was lower- 
ed. Isawthe game was dead. I crawled in as 
far as Icould. A barrier of rock obstructed me. 
Over this I reached my arm and got my fore- 
finger in his mouth, but could not move him. 
Drawn up again, I took my tomahawk and cut 
away the 
rhis done, we succeeded in finding a place where 
the rock could be to some extent moved. A 
pole with a hook at the end was prepared. This 
we managed to fasten in his hind legs, and pulled 


made like 








some pieces of wood to clear snow. 


him out. 

‘It proved to be a male panther of immense 
ize, nine feet and one inch from nose to end of 
tail, fat, and very heavy. Late as it was, worn- 
mut and far were, we wished 
to carry him home bodily. Tried to shoulder 
it, but failed. We took off the skin with the 


from home as we 


paws and scalp, and hung the carcass on a tree 
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ADAM I 


Henry 
t} 


ough the rocks beyond. 

** The following spring some Government man 
came along, and said he would give me five dol- 
lars to show him the frame of the panther. We 
went. He found all the bones, put them in a 
bag, and took them And that’s the end 
of my panther-hunt.” 

Thus simply and modestly did the old rifleman 
relate an exploit which, considering the snow, 
absence of all preparation, comparative want 
of aid, remoteness of the spot, more difficult ac- 
cess to the animal’s lair, and, finally, the double 
size and ferocity of the animal itself, throws 


entirely in the shade. 


away 


Putnam’s achievement 
The dimensions of the panther may seem ex- 
traordinary. The writer of this at first thought 
there must be some mistake; but others who 
had heard the tale from Rudolph assured hin 
that the 
inch, was stated to them, and the established and 
the man removed hi 


same measurement, of nine feet and a 


obvious truthfulness of 
doubts. 

It is worth a longer ride than we and our 
friend took to hear the narrative from the mount- 
aineer himself, and to take a stirrup-cup of 
home-made wine from the wild grape—clear as 











A CHAPTEI 


i bell, looking like Madeira, and ir I irably 
be n the v nous decoct W h, un- 
der name, delectates th 

7 sseurs } ) 
ican Ww \ » pro 
drop of e genuine art i 





Paddy Run, the cliffs vert l on either hand 
five hundred feet; and towering above and be- 
yond the south wall, the great peak whe t 


r was killed, and the impression is com- 
| 


pl 
A CHAPTER ON MITES. 

YLORIOUS William Tyndale, in his transla- 

n of the New Testament, gives us this 

rsion in his quaint old English: “ Anan) is 

went his waye and entryd into the house and 

itt his hondes on hym and sayde, brother Saul, 

lorde that apperyd ynto the in the way as 

thou camst, sent me vnto the that thou myghtest 


receve thy sight and be filled with the holy 


st. And immediately there fell from his 


yes as ytt had bene sca/es and he receaved his 








f t icrosco} 
S n 1 | vi 
ll t il 
! ! lay het 
i e ¢ s ht: t 
rht « I t world of 
e} ! Som 
l l all i to 1 ron ti 
1 id like the Peri g of Para- 
{1s ( L gilmps is Inv | pirits cor 
nd », of the wonderful m ries | l. 
F init gs as we are, we tremble even at this 
i rlimps ‘ 1 ask in our secret s Is if 
Fea l is not a bliss. If we could see what 
s around us; if we could put out our hands and 
grasp t utmosphere we breatl if we could 
lo ) vater we drink, the food we eat 
the f so luscious and so tempti1 to the 
is t ) s so enchanting to ht and 
I \ ( » magnificent and 
s beau f could ull t 
is t I W ild l Ss Vv 
ind | to the 1 ) rus 
B 10t onl it 1 | pl in 
i to be f Man, t l 1d 1 
1 of all ( sv s, is but 
s f livi matter actin 1 n 
ts d ind 1 l n, of th 1 he re- 
( 1 trom i 1 I V I ngs ) In- 
nown l unfelt upon the t ne of i 
lect and reason crawl in t muscles, sv 
like thans in the cl soft liquid of the in- 
fa é und remain 1 hed by the fiery 
v of those of the warri n the field of batt] 
W su nded day and night by a world of 





> 
\ 


ON MITES. 


1 § s 
} 
tl t 
resignat ut 
from the 1 
may bD m 
ble will may | 
The s of 
pon | S 
man i e 1s 
Che 3s] 
1 , 
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thir 
to t 
ae ito ¢ 
I vims t 
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t K nh 
Stl 
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] 
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of 1 
A ( 
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It ( 
] } 
ik l 
itua I } 
fore 
V Lt 
his rer 
\ hh ¢ I 
I | , 
{ . 
I 
t 


t} t} 1 f 
the # 

1 

thi I 


power of any 
tematical 
particulars, | 
nay l 
the 
wh 

Mit ure 
putation » 


rts W cling t I i 
least rl ri » ot wate ppe 
- yvered bt i tl ( we 
lium through wt His inscrut 
exhibited toward His « ires 
the fields, t cattl I crow 
nd int V Vs, May be the 
‘ } t ¢ n i Ss wh 

ed t tter 1 ob 








hide of t i I 
i Ss Oo! 
{ ot 
he es to et ( 
him ] < Na 
1 
l nt 
in flu 1 l 1 t 
( t ( 
] 
l I } 
conn i 
world, there « | 
of a f t 
t t om i ¢ 
ound t ( I 
appear ) t pul 
hilate ther } 
beh Lf : A 
Vn pros or j} Ss 
. a eat { 
i ] n 
nm w lk ] net 


man to cl 3 ol ingé i 
Some authors have « mar 
which a few types cot 
vV ofa m I I i 
kt n ne tot I 
rous prol I nd cor 
born S iT 








as 








‘ 
} { 
l 
van 
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ae t 
inde 
ve Pp 
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The 





is the Trombidium cinctorium, so well « 
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mé | 1 the first m cou | for 
| 1] two as thev ad- | m yud of it relatiy ‘a ( ( 
in S eyes, and many have} would make six of it in bulk & is « 
Sor ire s some hairy, and s¢ here, I conceive, from its habits its hal 
id transparent as | of glass. Other itat. It is found in all putrid a 1 m 
are brilliant with vivid color is some | in out-houses, and among the débris of n 


h I will show you as gent hous keepe rs. It is clear and trans 

» large except a shade near the edges of the body. It 
appears to have two eyes, but they are 50 SUNE 
in the East Indies for producing a splen- | in the punctures that I dare not assert that they 
ive are such. The sucker is stout and stro 

fitted for imbibing the liqui ls of de ive 1 ma 
ter. If they are numerous (and they are sw 





to be in twelve hours 


ure, and thereby 


, they suck up the n 
lessen the effluvia whi W 
render the atm¢ phere offen ive. Tl 









hich is not ¢ i—rendering it very unstead 
nd toppling in its gait Auth iv that t} 
Domesticus the same the Cheese mite ] 

I differ from them. Chee in its decay, i 
never putrid or offensive, and this insect is « 
tainly for 1 in these latter qua ind 
ance. I have never detected t 
in cheese, although I have s aft 


ET ene ae vear for it in all the varieties produced in t 


lv it does not like impoveris] 


re ) 
country Pi 


}« 


first on my list, as the most universal, is | ed quarters, and ‘* skim milk” is proverbial fo 


domesticus (Figure 1), a most un-|the want of nourishing qualities; nor have I 














rialistie ten 





Vor. XXII. 








A CHAPTER ON MITES 


iv t ng to its resi 


studving of this little 








] 
sophers of his da 
iis maggot is as singular as the other part o 
rmation. It has no legs, and drags itself along 
y the hooks on the mouth. 





‘les are shaped like cla 
» chee 
more astonishing than th: 


very nearly thirty times its own k 


x inches is no uncommon stretc 







xX 


» Suc 


e Mite Figure 5 
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ure, having a ruby red body as transparent as 


rs as if newly spun 


leaf, causing those 


lass; but it is 


autumn it 


silken thread round and 


an apex is reached, 


ned off in a neat 

this pyramid I 
y no less than six 
lots hvbernating 


I felt very sorry 


pleasant party, 


naturalist is a Nemesis, 
inexorable to all sentimental ap- 


canna me era 


monster of ugliness, if not 
amazing contrast to 
its confrere of the rose It is 
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A t ks of M E. The F 
aul ‘ I a Se ) Bu : usneni ‘ aid This 
S 7 { of } . , tgs at ¢ ~ 
, ¢ to find t = ties ‘ +] on 
to had « : , tl world bu . tl f 4 A} — ’ 
ments d t l in } re 6. not I ‘i t ling lv 
t them. W I ( tti ! I \ ne about 
( t ot] 5 1 t V r, al , s t t 1 t 1 
lost to eves and glas Observe t s ne t n. there 1 n the 
S +} Cant You t} } ‘ a . . P a . re 
: well leulated te é i nt ; men : { $ , Boal 
n their wv d ting in sucl nense | t ul f { Tn 
! ld as half wat s Aca- I } fal t 
is | 1 gen ’ the var le Mos- ( \ ! t nt 
to sufi it might find som fn Its I | : 
punct rendured from | | } I 
. h . Hh nds ¢ } ‘ 
Y t often x not} uss i king t { t 
ays suppose at id of Vi the 
nnobling et ent ny t would tl ( off t ( r. 4 
h in the extrem 2s are black at in ( f 
is; the legs t nd b ke, : 1am f dl t 
s the antenna you ] ve tl | 
in the illustration th was of a brill I time when 
red ind wl the ts are it was of ' 
superb green; and the water could be s v N I I 
ke 1 of silver, circulating through and al When I 
\ of the minu lomen It v years ago, in the b 1 city of 
t never to be effaced from the mind’s ¢ 1 ¢ 1 bout s, t ! 
nd I often wish that I may once more et not Vs us, | t | | 
ir such hours of study over so much beauty in that was rare and | t \ ! 
so small a space. hrubbery. Its owner thought, in a lar 
About the latter part and | the sun has su inter 1 that 
through October you may, if you listen, hear | « f from its 1 no shad 
: nping themselves furi- pervious, no shrubbery t So tl f 
x afte 


the tlies around you thum; 
window-panes, upon yor 





usly against the 














time there Was ¢ 

1 the paths by t 

n a! It was 
ful to enjoy; but, a 
death among those 
under the shade ot 
the orar Well 
wandered through 
why almost every 
ered with a dozen 


What « ild « 
ly read and s 


with the micr 


proportions of this litt 


“uuse 
nt 
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FIG ‘ 
A 
density of shade it noon- 
a Iden pa I kered 
of s - 
Lut to behold, delight- 
s lurked sorrow rd 
beautiful flowers, cree] 
the all I the citron na 
do I rer ber how we tw 
that garden nd wonder« 
leat e t hed wv cov- 
or mor rt the li mites 
Figure 8 
em? He was a man deep- 
in tast He was familiar 
and showed me the strang 


from day to day trving to understand its mission. 


lime went on. 


ting rain; s 
when the sun 
ity never sup 
tore. 





shor 


posed to have | 


1e 


, when th 





was a summer of unremit 





forth it was with an intens- 
been experi need be- 








ch have sti 





ist came that dread sound which strikes 


such terror to a Southern heart—‘‘ A case of 


vellow fever.” 


strength, a fe 


I 
ried to her la 


» in shade 


Ww st 


all around this loca 
sthome. T g 

lent man bade an everlasting adieu to earth, 
and the beautiful 


A 


r 


I 


nother, full of health and 


ss from this garden—it was 


itvy—was car- 





hen this good and ex- 


»wers and trees he loved so 


well and had cultivated so fondly. He too slept 


the last sleep. 


T 


at 


fearful disease reigned tri- 


umphant for weeks in a circle of which this gar- 


laaniloat 


tind no cure 


hope once m 


passed, but the memory of 


passed away. 


said, 


den seemed the centre, and he 
e, and hearts so wound 


arths were made 
<d that Time could 


At last the heavens cleared, and 
the direful spell passed away ; and men began to 
Years, as I have said, have 


ore. 


L: 


t 
t 


} 


at mite has never 
March a friend came and 
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\* 
pert 
>A f 
| 
( »my hot-house; I wish you tos 
I P 1 was nearly a foot = 
la] 1 biting wind wer ‘ tl ‘ 
the veins nd muscles. deve N g | vital } 
[I was almost f n when we opened the | 
house door andentered. Whatasight! 
tp} lled at the m In mass befor 1 
the ammonia ascending in ¢l as sol ok 
my bre 1 away My friend | I up toa 
i¢ Lh | broug ( ns L« . 1 
of what he s sed to be the bark throwr 
way at these es, ‘ to make a cor 
post | i I ire quantit ord ved ¥ t | 
matter—bark and sumach—were mingled, a 
is soon as placed under the effects of a heatec 
it! } r¢ ranging f om 15 t t ) } i nhe t 
the mass b n to ** work A large box, near 
lv f rf deep bh five 1 ler h nd thre 
breadth, was filled with a living, moving m 
the bottom to the top. Like the waves of 
ea, the creatures rolled up and down, over an 





under. The mass was of the consistency of the 
mortar used by builders, and similar in colo 
Nearly two hundred jars filled with plants wer 


} } 


literally incrusted with living creatures. The 





es, the crevices, the bri ks, the 


ioor, every inch was covered, four or five dee} 
with these moving, restless atoms. You could 
feel you were inhaling them, although you could 
not see them; and you were sensible that the 

were scrambling over the skin where it was ex- 
posed. Amidst all ths movement streams of 


and around 





ammonia went whirling overhe: 


ted hot-house, stifling us human beings 





life momentarily to myriads of thes 





Scraping my finger along the edge of a flower- 
ot, I gathered some hundreds, and submitting 
hem to the glass, lo! the sad memory came 


T 
I 
t 
} 


back—the mite of that garden, with its sorrowful 
reminiscences was once more revealed to my sight 
after such a lapse of time. It was at least twelve 
days before the ammonia was exhausted. Then 
they began to die off, and at the end of three weeks 
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vith a deep, impervious shade. 


rept along, rendering the ground 
ie cool of the af 


ammonia on the air under this 
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e} yt 
I peres ed lower down the stream 
eautiful flowers 


f these damp low places Ana 


ese wild beauties was taken home 


Is ial, I spent the greater 
and 
re—active and full of li 
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puteus, Well Mite (Fig 11 
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RAREY, THE HORSE-TAMER. 


BY T. B 
i es 


‘ries with reg 


THORPE, 


world is indebted to Mr. Rarey, not only 
ipplying old experiences and making new 


ird to the manner of bre 


ig horses, but also for the greater discover 
that kindness is a universal and imperative law 
their s sful management; that the horse 


ustituted by the Creator an intellectual being, 
h no malignant spirit to control; but being too 
iorant to reason, and learning nothing except 
ym experience, he becomes in the hands of his 
kindly and in- 
telligent, or savage and intractable, by example. 
That kindness and intelligent treatment, almost 
s much so as is demanded by our children, 

rate in harmony with the original design of 
and for this Mr. Rarey justly ranks 
among the benefactors of his race, 
e wonderful has received 
1ong the representatives of the enlightened 
iristianized nations of Europe and this coun- 
y 





ster precisely what he is made 





lis existence; 
and deserves 
consideration he 


Che key to his entire method is given in his 
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(MER. 


best 


to the 


° — s . 
Simpie directions as 


duc 


manner of 


ing vourself to the horse, so that 


ntro- 
there will 

He says: ‘ When 
1 still and let 


and as 


spring up mutual confidence. 
you have entered 
your horse carefully examine you, soon 
as he seems reconciled to your p esence, approac h 
him slowly with both arms stationary, your right 
i y your side, the point of your whip, if 
you have one, toward the ground, the 


bent at h your hand pr 


hanging by 
left arm 
the elbow 


wit jecting 





o much toward 
bably move 
If with this precau- 


As you approach him, go not t 
the head or croup, else he will pro 
either forward or backward. 
tion he is restive or suspicious, move yourself t 
the right or left cautiously, and this will keep 
the horse in one place. 
near his shoulder and stop a few seconds ; 
you are within his reach he will turn and sm 
your hand—not that he has any preference for 
your hand, but that is already projecting, and 
the nearest portion of your body toward him 


Once very close, stand 





As soon as he touches your hand, and finds it 


harmless, and probably agreeable to his sensitive 


touch, vou can then delicately caress him, being 
always careful to move your hand the way thé 


oa 


te 


ein aie 
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hair lies As you continue, rub his neck, the 
his forehead, and 


side of his head, and, if possible 


f 


ful to favor 





be cal every inclination of the horse 
Meantime follow 


‘very touch and communication of your hand in 


to touch vou with his nose 


this with kindly looks, and accompany all your 


tender caresses with affectionately expressed 
words, such as ‘Ho, my little boy pretty 


wv!’ ‘Ah, my beauty—nice lady!’ with sim- 
lar expressions constantly repeated, with the 
From all 
horse soon learns to read your expres- 


same even and steady tone of voice. 
this the 
sion—and they are all good physiognomists—be- 

mes acquainted with vour voice, and will know 


it 


once when fear, love, or anger inspire your 
two emotions of which, fear and anger, 
hould never feel.” To the tri 
friend and admirer of the noble animal those few 
ords are as expressive as a volume: to such no 
more need be 


actions 


i true horseman 


said. 

Mr. Rarey, now thirty-three years of age, is 
an honored son of the great West—a native of 
Franklin County, Ohio. His father was a pio- 
} 


neer in the rich wilderness, where, surrounded 


by the comforts of a substantial home, he was 





isolated from neighbors who, in the times al- 
luded to, were f ; 


} 


va John was 
he youngest child, and being 


the only one at 


home, 


had no youthful playmates ; 


of a sociable disposition, 


} 
th 


e naturally made « 


aecia 


I 
m™m 


panions of the living occupants of the farm, prot 


inent among which 
This feeling was rather encouraged 


wise by his father—to whom it was a 


pleasure to take the 


fields 


} 
he wa 


to him 


ness 


where, at the 


s set astride t 


r the 


WwW 


ri 


e 


the hors 


child with h 





eal 


he 


th 


] 


vy age of 


plow horse, 


exalted position 


animal encourag 


had his n 





m int 


itural 


When 


years of age his father excited his ambition 


and : 





was 


also mt 
‘ving me 


was ten he 


I 


irect him as he 


} 


giving | 


tually became 


mal willingly let the child m 
t. Asaresult, your 


saw 


I 


in the ne 


uch an intimate frie 


ighbor] 


im control of a pony, which he fond] 


unt his | 


« the farmers’ houses, the nearest of wl 


ch increased 





ages and 


became tl 


adventures, and the 


! 


] 


V 


ck 


i¢ 


i 





re 


, 
ral miles away; 


his conse 


being employed in ¢ 


} 
gr errands. 


I 


falls, the moral effect of w 
When about nine, an un- 


him more ambitious. 


ruly animal upon which he was mounted becat 


crosst 


inmanageable, and 


1 a narrow bri 


in 


} 


hi 


re 


» of some 


pient of 
} 


Befo 





od 
was 


- 


remarkal 


some s 


S unrestrained « 


ran throu 


h a villag 





CRUISER 


TAMED 


] 


iich was only to mak 
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I 





AMLNG 


vam a deep ditch, and finally reached home, 
young Rarey meantime, with great presence of 
mind, keeping his seat—a feat which gave him 
an unrivaled reputation for horsemanship in his 
borhood. 

At twelve his father formally presented him 
with an unbroken colt, which he undertook to 
train according to his own notions (for Rarey 
was already possessed of the idea that there was 
something wrong in their education). The result 
was, that the colt became one of the most re 
‘trick horses” at that time ever 
known; nothing seemed impossible to the in- 
telligent quadruped; but the idea among the 
people who witnessed the animal’s performances 
was, that the creature was by nature a phenome- 
non, and nothing was accorded to young Rarey’s 
tact for teaching. Encouraged by his success, 
young Rarey soon had the means to purchase 
undistinguished colts, and also took his neigh- 
bors’ horses to educate, and soon found himself 
doing a prosperous and most attractive business, 
for he seemed to constantly improve, frequently, 
as a reward, obtaining high prices for his trained 
steeds, not only from professional exhibitors, but 
from wealthy and intelligent gentlemen. In 


neigh 


markable 














HORSE-TAMER 


A GROOM 


} 
is 


| fact, he had pupils at last sent from the distance 
of several hundred miles. 

It was at this time that he first had the glim- 
mering idea that the hor 
| mal of higher intelligence than usually supposed ; 
and, looking bac k, he 
that his greatest successes were invariably the 


se was, after all, an ani- 


recalled to mind the fact 
result of hind treatment, joined with firmness and 
It now occurred to him that, 
the Creator intended the horse as the companion 
of human | 
tellectual endowments in harmony with his des- 
tined purposes. 

With this rapidly developing idea, he, for th« 
first time, practically noticed that colts, however 


perseverance. 


as 





ings, he must necessarily have in 


wild, allowed cows, sheep, and other domestic 
animals to associate with them with impunity 
He therefore argued that the colt was not by na- 
ture indifferent to society ; but, on the contrary, 
was friendly with those beings who offered no 
harm. With this idea predominating, young 
Rarey made it a business to get upon intimacy 
fied t 
find his friendly-disposed advances were not 
repulsed; but the rewarded in 
many instances with positive demonstrations of 


with the wild colts, and was soon grati 


on contrary, 
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affection. The result was, that he could catch usefulness as a teacher, 


and halter any of the ‘* younglings,” while oth- little book of instructions for tl 
ers could not get within their reach by many _ pils, which was soon re produce 
rods. Now was confirmed clearly in his mind unscrupulous, and so overladen wit! 
the omnipotence of the law of kind treatment, he did not recognize the work 
which is the entire foundation of his system, and much misrepresentation of his purp 


the secret of his wonderful success. than his yx rsonal friends 


His fame having now spread far and wide, he finally determined him to ad 


was invited to trv his skill on ungovernable ani- business, a course of 


mals, which were sent to him from considerable entered upon without any thot 


listances. Always successful in producing the and correctly conceiving 


required result, gentlemen who could not always the horse is more respected than in 
command his services desired the key to his country, was the true field 





ver, and for which they fessional en 
ig to pay. This nat- to work to ca 


seemingly mysterious pov 





expressed themselves wil 





urally originated the idea of instructing people culty he procured lett 
in the art of horse-taming. In 1855 his success magistrate of his native 
Was so positive that the true magnitude of the him a favorable rec 


he felt that he must in turn become a student. | where a single exhibitior 
With this modest idea he left Ohio for the dis- ers before the Govern 


tant plains of Texas, where upon the wild inhab- pal officers of the army there stati 
itants of the prairies he found his law of kind- letters which cordially indo 


ness operated *‘as acharm.” On his return he worthy of the notice of 
gave his first public exhibition at Columbus, the Great Britain 


> 


apital of his native State; and to increase his Upon Mr. Rarey’s 








out his d 


ield before him opened on his view; and now tal of the united British Provinces « 














RAREY, THE 





CRUISERS ER 


DLE 
found no difficulty with his introductions im 
eliciting the active support of the best persons 
to aid him in carrying out his designs. Sir 
Richard Airey, Lieutenant-General of the army, 
at once became deeply interested in the fortunes 
f the adventurous American, and not only of- 
fered to attend a private exhibition himself, but 
to see that other influential persons were pres- 
“nt. <A proper place was obtained, his audience 
issembled, but its members were skeptical and 
suspic ious: but to remove all doubt, and secure 
a fair hearing, Mr. Rarey entered the arena with 
the full knowledge, on the part of those present, 
that the horses to be submitted to his manipula- 
tion were unmanageable in the hands of their 
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owners, and in some instances positively v 
e seen by Mr. Rarey. His tri- 
umph created the most unbounded astonish- 
ment, which sentiment 
expressed by the cavalry officers 


cous, 
and never befor 
was more particu 


The 


opened to him to visit Prince Albert's 


larls 
way was 


at once 


farm near Windsor, where Colonel Hood, th 
Prince’s equerry, and Lady May Hood paid hin 
every possible attention, expressed themselves 


in advance delighted with the object of his visit. 
and took the first possible occasion to mention 
his wishes to the Queen Her Majesty, of whom 
Mr. Rarey speaks with the most hearty enthusi- 
asm as a kind and noble lady, at once expressed 
a desire to witness an exhibition of Mr. Rarev’s 
skill. The arrangements wer: and the 
result exceeded the most sanguine expectations, 


> 


not only of the royal spectators, but of Mr. Ra- 


made, 


rey himself, for from that moment he entered 
upon a career of success, commanding the atten- 
tion of the great and enthroned of the world t 


t 
an extent in many respects without a paralle 
in history, for Mr. Rarey can truthfully say that 
he has had more social and intimate intercourse 
with the sovereigns of the world than any other 
man living, he 


sovereign | 


proving literally an American 
mself, 

Mr. Rarey’s permanent success, however, was 
not achieved without the 1 opposition which 
falls to the lot of all new discoverers, for it re- 
quires an immense manipulation and kind treat- 


ment, to say nothing of straps and firmness, te 





usi 





conquer the obstinacy of prejudiced Englishmen 
an attempt that Mr. Rarey was probably more 
successful in than any other man. His firs 
triumphs were therefore looked upon with n« 
kindly eye by the professed knowing ones wl 


and the 
there was a challenge to Mr. R: 


h re ad a 


were up to ** ’osses :” consequence was, 


- 
rey, from a most 
respectable quarter, whic s follows : 

‘*Mr. Rarey is a public man, and of course 


exposed to criticism. Some of his experiments 








have been successful, but there | been time 
enough to develop whether the y of these 
horses upon whom he has operate 1 is as durable 


as he 


the course, 


a leges If. however, he would ‘ walk over 
* and set criticism at defiance, let him 
go down some morning to Murrell’s Green, wit! 
a few of h friends, and try 
er,’ and if he can ride him 
him immortality, and an 
ey that would make a British Bank director's 
The ‘ initiated’ will not be sur- 


is aristocratic ‘ Cruis- 
as a hack I guarantee 


amount of ready mon 


mouth water. 
prised at my selecting Cruiser; but as the pub- 
lic may be ignorant of him, I will append som« 
particulars of his history : Cruiser was the prop- 
erty of Lord Dorchester, and was a favorite of 
the Derby in Wild Daynell’s year, but brok: 
down month the race. Like 
all horses of Venison blood, his temper was not 
of the mildest kind, and his owner was glad t 
get rid of him. 


about a before 


When started for Rawcliffe, the 
man who had him in charge 
count to put him in a stable, as he would never 
get him out. 
regarded, for 


was told on no ac- 


This injunction was of course dis- 


when the man wanted some re- 
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UNTAMED GROOM. GENTLEMANLY HORSE 
treshment he put Cruiser in the public stable and | Some friendly bullet would lay him low.’ This 
left him. To get him out the roof of the build-| #nimal, then, whose temper has depreciated his 
ing had to be ripped off. At Rawcliffe Cruiser | Value perhaps a thousand pounds, I think would 
was always exhibited by a groom with a ticket-} be ‘ the right horse in the right place’ to try Mr 
of-leave bludgeon in his hand, and few were bold | Rarey’s skill; and as the /oca/e is so near Lon 
enough to venture into the animal's inclosure, | don, the sooner the experiment is made the bet 
i the cordial wish of every visitor being ‘that | ter.” 
| This, as it proved to be, opportune challenge 
F | Was at once accepted by Mr. Rarey, and he ap. 
plied promptly to Lord Dorchester for the per- 
mission to try his skill on Cruiser, which request 
| was readily granted. 

To understand, even in a.partial degree, the 
character of the horse thus most unexpectedly 
| brought to Mr. Rarey’s notice, it should be re- 
| membered that at this time the horse, loaded 

| 

' 

! 

| 

| 

THE SWEDISH MEDAL, THE ENGLISH MEDAL. 
i 








hester mounted Crui 
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vn with a heavy muzzle of iron and thongs, | rode him as a hack. The proj ically graphi 
id been otherwise abandoned to himself; his consequences of a triumph ov iser was 
r and food were deposited by stealth in his | realized—Mr. Rarey from that walked 
t no one daring to approach him. ‘The | over the course,” and set criticism at defiance ; 
ng months of oppression and cruelty required | gained immortality, and secured an : nt of 
thus make a demon of an animal full of kind- | money even greater than many sums that hav 
—a creature, indeed, far su r to| made the mouth of a British Bank director wa- 
norant beings who had dire 
ping—can scarcely be realized ler con- 
except with pain It is ind Lal hiect of 
und harrowing to contemplate Cruis ple, her 
r year after year upon his dignity head, at 
nding a respect due to his ki lit regener- 
1ining never to yield, conceiving i through 
by blows than to submit to force. Itis almost | which he had passed I horse himself, un- 
ful to contemplate the noble animal torment- | der the ameliorating influences of his new posi- 
1 with huge bits, loaded with chains, his head | tion, rapidly in ved in his ay ance. Grad- 
1 ] } } 
nd ca monarch, who, too | ly to die, | terests of the Church, and a lady without tax- 
l ly to t on and defy his jailers. ing her courage or her hand. 
Lord Dorchester, the owner of Cruiser, after The popularity of Mr. Rarey now becam 
| The exhibitions of his horse-tamin 
id of Cruiser, were attended by crowd 
ass of } but the ladies of the 
S nd gentr re Mr. Rarey’s most in- 
f most num s, and 1 t enthusi 
they not only nil) t] porti ot 
tions allotted to them, but overflow ng 
Lk exct ee Whetl it s the 
g n the 10wn to feel for the hors 
! wu fined but still eve eS- 
hat of h -t ng « Y 
i 1 I r ) sf % not ¢ } nt ( } 
r bargain, Lord Dorchester was ob] rmed a clear 1 ty of t lience 
» take him back, the savage propensitic ph of Mr. Rar 1 zebra 
» rendering the care of him too dar us |in many respe or | most ré i 
r any of the men in the employ of the Com- | achiev his | itiful 1 wild ¢ ture 
for he finally \ Vv no ¢ to « r| has not, at least in modern times, been lool 
tall, and having, his fur Ss mo- n vn s a beast of | n than is th 
absolutely torn ur inch in / lion; its nature v S 1 to be essentiall; 
meter, in two pic ith his teeth, Cr r | unmanageable—partak indeed, of the wor 
is now returned t nal owner, 1 | qualities of the lowest r it s of its spe- 
yut a redeeming t icter, but with | cies, and really net ] ssed, it has \ 
rit unsubdued, h ullen and fero-| seemed, of intelligence enough to be subdue 
is savage, ever plotting vengeance upon his | That Mr. Rarey, therefore, found in t ‘ chi 
nt Improving, as he grew older, in | of the desert” enough of the hors to ¢ 











cet n 
1] ible, was, fir 
tbsolut in that 
l j } i 1 en- 
+ | | ner ’ 
i iy AACA i i 
le stallion, and in three ’ time ] 1 Dor- | the : ready to des one who should 
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um, and all the } 


ral t 


road to witness t 
I age. ‘he horse on this mem 
ig ls wildly i ubmitted to Mr. Rarey was ow1 


mus of demolishing innumerable | Qu : —a powerful cream-cok 


ryena, and 


R rey consum¢ 1 four | of state, that had, from his vicious na 
, 


d life, been long di 
use. Mr. Rarey’s 
vas watched throughout with th 


—the Queen, in the enthusi 


t 


nt, herself applauding with her 
i Rarey’s exhibition ended, L 
his admi rr aget, ry to the (Queen, « 
in the wo I t 
ha 


ituralists 


igments re 
his occasion was the unexp 
"an invitation to witness the r 
uple on the following m 
ns which Mr. Rarey now re- | ing, an his purpose Mr. Rarey had 


‘ ! itest rewards ever be- | vorable ] ‘ him at St. James 
n anybdenefactor. Not only the goo 


great vied with each other in doing hin 
it also the active members of the differ- 
societies of London took an 
in Mr. Rarey’s fortunes, and 
re admirers of th 


; about leavin 
hat he had a stud ider favora circumstances. 
ily for an epitome of 
his system that he desire sh appreci: Mr. Rarey’s visit to Stockholm was cl 
tion by presenting Mr. Rarey with ¢ i. ize Vy al usually warm recepti 
, now King, who 
> Roy al Soci ty for the Preventior | Say, r. Re y’s pres¢ ntation, tha 
uelty to Animals testified their regard by a | been atte ly reading the different 
splendid gold medal, of wonderfully fine work- | of his performances, and that he had a 
manship, on the reverse of which, after the title | his mind selected a subject for reformation 
of the Society, is engraved: | i al, of Arabian and 
~ lisl rough-bred stock, which, though f 
JOHN 8. RAREY, year had never been broken, except to ] 
FOR INTRODUCING TO THE PUBLIC HIS HUMANE METHOD or | if gently treated, by the halter. The P: 
TRAINING AND MANAGING ANIMALS, Re rent 


even went further, and appointed 
1858. 


time for the exhibition. The r yal riding-s 
The last, and possibly the most marked com- | was especially prepared by the addition of s 
pliment Mr. Rarey received while in England, | did carpets and sofas to the already magnit 
was from the Queen. It is one that will be fully | furniture. As Mr. Rarey proceeded with 
{ ‘ciated by our American readers, for it was | performance the members of the royal famil; 
the royal hostess of the most magnificent and | from excitement, all rose to their feet. At tl 
august assemblage ever called together to cele- | conclusion his Royal Highness called Mr. Rare; 
brate a wedding, complimenting Mr. Rarey with | to him, put many questions regarding his treat- 
the acknowledgment that of all England’s re- | ment of horses, and finally took from his p ket 
sources to amuse England’s guests, Mr. Rarey’s | a medal and presented it to Mr. Rarey as a token 
exhibitions were deemed the most worthy and | of special regard. This medal has a peculi 
receptable. On the night before the morning | significance. It is not the sign of an order, 1 
appointed for the marriage of the Princess Royal | does it confer a title: it is a social disti 


inct 
Tt 

} 

i 


I 


ier Majesty sent a c 1d to Mr. Rarey to | conferring upon the wearer especial privile 

give an exhibition i magnificent riding- | in visiting the Royal palaces and arsenals, com 
school of Buckingham Palace. Among the | manding every where regard from the servant 
spectators present were the Prince Regent, now | of the King, being one of the most coveted an 


he King of Prussia, and Prince William Fred ratifying notices that can be received by th 
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ILLIS QUORUM MERUERI 


the officers remaine: 
itered by himself. The 
wild, and the contest was ] 


but Mr. Rarey, after two h 


yen 


, the animal biting at him, } 
he peasantry it igh 7 or , | him with his fore-feet, and at times screan 
, scrupulously reg with anger and rage, succee in putt 
and cedar. | the bridle, and, to the as 
otting was the | tlemen accompany 
w horses | rode him to St. Petersburg, wher 


, ar Li 
roa a speed that would | trained to follow Mr. Rarey, ar 


I 
applause from an American au- | accomplished the horse was presented 


yle was three abreast, the centre | tice of the Emperor. 
lecorated The su 


streamers and a tinklin ll. After | be realized 


g yoke, rise ¥ 


7 
I 
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were sometimes 


} 


. ed rot 


1 
> law of Kina? 


to} 

‘ : necessary, to procure a defi 
animal as would test Mr. Rarey » hysi oul alo1 r his triumph 
l it ! l lv-made, 


untute 

+] 

pert tly 
yught into the ar 

luced to Mr. I "v's ice, \ easants, 


I arous, a vy the presence 
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surprise of all present, boldly 
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their rigorous hold on 
y proceeded to further 


Emperor and the 
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But compar- 
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I feared I 

hi uct to be suc- 

besides, I possessed 
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f its darkness I 
iil morning, fairer 
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e. From afar its glory 
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it of my thoughts all fu 
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s, the gleam of the heavenly waters- 
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forever before the th 


throne of God. 
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ant that few who read the 
to realize the intensity of 
1c in all the world. N 
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I was shown at once into a small | seek on 
to meet ** Very wel 


With a’ that. Good-morni 
I went home w 


however, a 


I went into the store ‘T should, 
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Emerson. 
counting-room, and a gentleman rose 
me with an air of polite attention. 
rapid glance I searched his face. His expres- 
sion was kind, and his countenance by no means 
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destitute of refinement. In his eyes a look of 
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sort obliged to expl 
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possession. 


We had not been long acquaint 


as well as Mrs 
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er. He had a marvelous way 
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] 1 since | 
but he had not once seen the faces of wife < 
children. 

oom, my When he had proceeded thu 


hether I can see you ness. Four years had pass 


1 is far 
sat more ration he paused, and sat fo 
looking it he fire. I 
was coming broken the sil 
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time that the 1 
iceful union should suc- | woman it 
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*¢ She has her children,” I found 
**Yes, the children!” His fa 
** They must be a great comfort now. 
is eight, and his little 
You don’t know, Gertrude, 
to develop a > those children. 


\ ise of her char- | them nights. their bab: 
oner had she regained her usual | the clinging hold of their little fin 
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ight have been his fault even more}them. But, Ger 
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th mistaken for love a thoughtless youth- | you I had little faith in love or woman. I 
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idea that either could move me, and yet, by 


"y’s birth things | some unconscious magnetism, you attracted 1 
iad been tempests of | at once. When I went out of the store I foun 
1, long-continued | myself recalling your pale, sorrowful face; y« 
hen an interlude | slight figure, in its deep mourning robes; tl 
reconciliation, a gust of fondness. By this | grace and delicacy of your manners. I wond 
me his little girl was born, and after that there | ed by what strange chance you had been plac 
re no more glimpses, ever so brief, of sun-/|in that position, so unsuited, as I at once saw 
it was, to your tastes and your previous habits. 
iis children’s sake he strove, for still an- | My curiosity—let me call it by some bett 
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ime convinced that the only relief was | all the particulars concerning your place of 
y parted in anger, without | abode. I found that your landlady was a seam- 
: side, of relenting or forgive- | stress, and that made my course clear. 
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All this time, Gertrude, I had no thought 
f loving you. LIhad noright. To a man of 
yr his vows are as sacred in the untold wret 
edness of an uncongenial marriage as if 
ness had made it impossible to have a wandering 
I believed myself incapable of 
nin thought. There was 
und on which the law ¢ 
The release which is gran 


1d to misery. Even w it 
not have sought it. I hadal 
of divorce, and not for worlds w 
entailed its disgraceful publicity 
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way, and God knows, even wl 
1 almost beyond my stré 
ven mad enough or wick 


of my nature. 
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my life, that I could s \ 

Had this been all, Gertrude, I think you would 
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ive seen me no more. But in the same hour! now. 
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granted your love for me ?”’ every woman who shall read 
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V present situa 
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I might like it better than the | the cars at my place of destination. 
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» I was half mad. 
ill I would ask 
1 iv from 


took you at your word?’ 
that; but 
knew that { 
rin life. I ama 
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and mine 
tn 
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g on earth 
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She was worthy of him too. 
mmanded myself pe rfec tly 
ive suspected that I was more than Katherine 
npathizing friend—t ] 
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? Was it not your duty to make the first 
a blame ? 
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DICK 
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shook her head sadly. 
“Tt is not prid 
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when I knew that his 
And yet I thin 
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his presence be 
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ra 1 she came and put the sheet into 
my h ind. 


"« Read it, Gertrude. Have I done rightly ?” 


Andrew g 
was no lon 
how many t 
left him for a moment ex- 
when one or the other would 
nfort to 
int wing 
t from the 
tion. But we ild not go out 
m without those restless, preternatural- 
yes missing us in a moment, and then 


weak voice would wail—t* Mamma 


n't leave Andy, please.” So we watched 
stantly together, neither sleepin 


ne 
1coln dispat 1 her letter. Andrew’ 
had passed over Andrew’s 
ful. We knew too surely 
He was dying. In 
ld go forth, a le 


ying upon the pillows stil 
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noon of the fourth day since | Wentw 
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eyes met mine, with a look of stony, | beauty 
wretchedness in them that fairly | sweetest smile 
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will not be | sitting 
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all the details 
then, she thought of 
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he can never see poor little An- 
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! Gertrude, this is my work.” 
» step which came, at that very in- 
dly across the 


» as a marble statue, and as fair. 
t, even in the midst of m 


heart from breaking. She ‘*This is Miss Hamilt 


the dearest and tru 
é y sicken- | er thank her enou has done for An- 
1ish over the boy whom I loved as if he| drew. He loved her scarcely) than he loved 
I do not think Andrew Lincoln | his mother. 
her as he crossed the threshold. i How strange it se 
» saw nothing but the little 
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wan, death-| me in such 
He sprang to} husband 


i i 


who had been kind to hi 


face upon the pillows. 
ide and knelt down with a groan of de 
spair; he had recognized the impress on the| uttered such different 
illid brow. ras weak, I know, bt 
Do dying eyes see more clearly than living 


sufficiently 
? Andrew was nine years old 


year now; he 
id been only four when he saw his father last, 
nd yet his face lighted up with a sudden, glad They rose and went together 
glow of recognition. “‘ Papa, papa!’’—he piped | room where lay their ; 
he words in his clear, boyish treble, as joyously | Even my love and my grief gay 
I had ever heard him speak. He stretched | on that consecrated hot 
his arms, and his father caught him to the Andrew had died on 
som that, for five years, had lon 
for the touch of that little head. 


ana 


you woul 


ed so vainly | day afternoon he was to be 
*¢ Papa, papa!” | Friday in my own room, k 
the face and eyes brightened with a radi-| most of the tim: The 

e as of dawning —the pale, quivering lips | frantic at the loss of h 


aoncht 


it the father’s lips bending to meet them fi 


r me to have some one 














and sweet-scen flowers 


oiseless ly into the 
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toOie T 
ght no one else 
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desolat 

There was such a wild pathos in his ton 
They went to my soul. How I longed to com- 
fort him! 

‘* Not desolate,” I cried, ‘* surely not desolate. 
sella is left you, and your wife”—and I 
went on, carried qi ite out of myst lf, h t 

1e dead, in n 


ful of even the presence of 





longing, at , to 


ith happy. 


reunite 





» and make the 

** You wonder, 
in your home; but I came ignora 
the best answer to what you said 


here, 
I thought 


he last 


agouovtl 


8, at My pres¢ 








to met 
evening we passed togeth to go quite away 
hould be any thing in 


it would be painful to 


from you, bef 


our acquaintance which 


remember. ‘This situation presented itself; I 
obtained it through Mr. Emerson, and came 
here, never dreaming—it was Mr. Wentworth 
who advertised—that the children I was to teach 
were yours. I had not been here a month be- 
fore I loved your wi is I think I should love a 
sister She ws ) true, so earnest, so unselfish. 





had wrou 


left in her char: 





She was a sweet, gentle woman, the tenderest and 
most pati ‘mothers, the fondest 1 tri 


f 


an 


ves, an 





W Se rt seek to 
ed that your love for he1 


» sent to vou be- 
it she wrote, I knew, 


of hope. She loves } 





1 more of fi 


} 


ur thi | 
Mr. Lincoln, as no words of mine can ever tell 


i. Thank God 


ou, 


that in taking your boy to be 


an angel in heaven He has restored your wife to 
bless all the years of your life on earth.” 
lid not For an instant he 


answer m 
il t There 
their mist I 


left me and 


pre 


through 
IIe 


s soul, 


look into hi 


went out of the room. I knew he had gone to 
ner. Their sorrow could not be all bitterness 
when it had restored them to each other. But 

where was my fou consolation ? 
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given m¢ 








right to weep as I stood beside the dead ar 
pressed my hot, thre ng forehead to the | 
cold hand. He had gone from me to a land 


in in loving. 





l, and from my seat 
through the distant preenery the 





> cross on whi 


graven. I sat 


it me 


the re, wl 





shadows 


lly t 





as the sunlight glanced fitf 


at the I 


: boughs, looking listless] 





autift 





ape, and thinking mournfully about n 
Again had I come to one of its milk 
Again, yet again, must I take up my pi 
staff and go onward, into what strange 

can tell? Ot 





, and home 


lealt si 





1 fate dk 
to 


nd discontented; butt 





ly with 


thankless a his once 


consented to tast 


I foun 





sincoln’s 


! y the not seen hit 
ll he stood before me. 
**T have beer 


want you to promise to remain with us. 


ti 


ing 
1 looking for you 





erine says you talk of going away. I have told 
her the whole story Of Our acquaintance. slic 
knows how dear you became to me on e, how 
dear you will always be tome. She loves you, 
too, as one woman seldom loves another, and it 
s her prayer as well mine that you will al 
ways live with us and be ow ter, Don 
fuse his eyes searched my face anxi 
$6 we i shall b 
thing herine’s s 
r answer 1m 
my wife may 
a few I 
bevond a1 
CXpressi him no1 
and Chen I sat 
thous all off i 









with tl 


Love 
sOV 


to me for whi 
of which I 


knew they nderly, both 
them, Katherine as well as her husband—friend 
and a home—a safe shelter, from which I n 
go out no more until I should exe hange it fe 
home and the peace which are eternal. Should 


I accept all this? 
Was not 


for 


Was it not too ple: 
its very sweetness dan 
1 I answer W: 
that I cou 
with Andrew Li 
whose perilous happines 
fi Tle 
beautiful, and she loved h 
fine-linked 
man’s heart ? 
No, I would not stay. T! 


my own heart ? 


neoln and never thin 
bade me 


Kat! 


s duty 
orever ? might be safe 


but wl 


Im 5 


armor with which 





} 
Gal 
hre 
lla 
ly ite 
stones 
1 : 
igTiin 
hers, I 


repine, 








ld live for years under the same 


in V 
ere was tl 


to shield my v 


ey and I sho 
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e want 











THE LEGEND OF 





better apart. Our paths led far away from each 
r. They might wander wherever the flow- 

-s smiled or the birds beguiled them. I must 

» out into the world to do my work, to earn 
bread I should eat. But the prospect which 

ed so gloomy to me an hour before 

ged. Things from wl 
1ys confront us with a sterner mien. 
1oice had been offered me, and I 
» and leisure might be mine for the 


ich there is 











could accept work thankfully, recog 
ng its ministry as best for my soul’s needs. 
I cheerfully made up my mind, and then I went 





into the house. 

Mrs. Lincoln met me in the hall. She put 
arm round me, and kissed me with a deeper 
rness in her manner than I had ever felt 


‘You are going to be our sister, Gertrude?” 
Gladly; I am most thankful to owe to 
lship the tie which birth denied me.” 


‘* And we will be so happy, all of us togeth- 


‘** But Ican not stay here. I will be your sis- 

lways—your faithful, loving friend while life 
lasts; but it would not make me happiest to live 
here. I must be independent, even of those I 
most value.” 

This was my firm resolution, and I kept to it. 
In vain were all their entreaties, and at length 
they desisted from them. Perhaps Katherine's 
ns interpreted my heart as no 
man, not even the best man, could do. When 
she found that I was not to be moved, that I 
would not go their way, she bestirred herself to 


womanly intuit) 


lp me gomy own. I owe to her the situation 
in which I am passing the mid-summer of my life. 
I ama teacher ina girls’ school. Young, bright 
faces are around me—young hearts gladden me 
with their love. I have no hopes or dreams of 


* EASTER EGGS. 





any other future in this world, and, perhaps, for 
this reason I do my duty the better. 
It is ten years since little Andrew died, and 


Bella—now a voung lady of sixteen—is the dear- 





est of my pupils. Three years ago she came to 
I to be ¢ 1 
‘*T bring her to you because we can express 
how deeply we trust and honor you in no stron- 
ger manner than by giving you our only child 
to train. Make her like yourself, and we shall 
be satistied.” 
s words when he put 
n then she has been 





1 her parents’ lives. 
just now discussing with two of her 


! s will, love and mar- 





friends, as such young thir 

riage. I heard her say, 
‘*You are wrong, Fanny, if you think peo 

alway $s cease to care much ab 





I 
ut each other after 
a little while. My father and mother have been 
married twenty years, and you can not find me 
twoint r honey-moon who love each other more 
fondly or are happier.’ 

She is right. Andrew Lincoln and his wife 





ire happy, with that full blessedness which only 
I think of them daily, and re- 
joice in their joy. For myself—if one’s path 





love can five. 


lies always in the shadow one will never die from 
a stroke of the sun—I am content. 

For this long ten years I have never been to 
Hazelwood. Its master and mistress come to 
see me every summer, and I know it grieves 
them that I postpone so long t 
ways promising. I shall gosome day. I want 


he visit I am al- 
to see how the roses have grown about the grave 
where little Andrew has slept so long. I shall 
press my lips to that white cross which gleams 
above him, and offer on that spot my prayer of 
thanksgiving for life and all the blessings of life. 


THE LEGEND OF EASTER EGGS. 
1 geen bells with their hollow lungs, 


- And their vibrant lips : 


Over the roofs of the city p 


ind their brazen tongues, 


our 


Their Easter music with joyous roar, 


Till the soaring notes to the 


1] 
sun are rolled 


As he swings along in his path of gold. 


** Dearest papa,” says my bi 


yy to me, 


As he merrily climbs on his mother’s knee, 


ws Why are these ergs that 
Colored so finely with blue 
And what is the wonderful 


Such beautiful eggs upon E 


you see me hold 
and gold ? 
bird that lays 


ister days ?” 


Tenderly shine the April skies, 


Like laughter and tears in 

And every face in the stree 

Why cloud this youngster’s 
Vor. XXII.—No. 131 »s 


my child’s blue cyes, 
t is gay, 


by saying nay? 
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So I cudgel my brains for the tale he begs, 


And tell him this story of Easter eggs: 


You have heard, my boy, of the Man who died, 


is and crucified ; 


ned with keen the 

And how Joseph the wealthy—whom God reward !— 
ed for the corpse of his martyred Lord, 

ously tombed it within the rock, 

closed the gate with a mighty block. 
Now close by the tomb a fair tree grew, 
With pendulous leaves, and blossoms of blue; 
And deep in the green tree’s shad wy breast 
A beautiful singing bird sat on her nest, 


Which was bordered with mosses like malachite, 


And held four, eggs of an ivory white. 


Now when the bird from her dim recess 
Seheld the Lord in his burial dress, 

And looked on the Heavenly face so pale, 
And the dear feet pierced with the cruel nail, 
Her heart nigh broke with a sudden pang, 
And out of the depths of her sorrow she sang. 


All night long till the moon was up 

She sat and sang in her moss-wreathed cup, 

A song of sorrow as wild and shrill 

As the homeless wind when it roams the hill, 

So full of tears, so loud and long, 

That the grief of the world seemed turned to song. 


3ut soon there came through the weeping night 

A glittering angel clothed in white; 

And he rolled the stone from the tomb away, 
Where the Lord of the Earth and the Heavens lay; 
And Christ arose in the cavern’s gloom, 

And in living lustre came from the tomb. 


Now the bird that sat in the heart of the tree 
Beheld this celestial Mystery, 

And its heart was filled with a sweet delight, 
And it poured a song on the throbbing night; 
Notes climbing notes, till higher, higher, 
They shot to Heaven like spears of fire. 


When the glittering white-robed angel heard 
The sorrowing song of the grieving bird, 
And heard the following chant of mirth 
That hailed Christ risen again on earth, 

He said, ‘‘Sweet bird, be forever blest, 

Thyself, thy eggs, and thy moss-wreathed nest!” 
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And ever, my child, since that blessed night, 
When Death bowed down to the Lord of Light, 
The eggs of that sweet bird change their hue, 


And burn with red, and gold, and blue— 
Reminding mankind in their simple way 
Of the holy marvel of Easter day. 
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Never had he felt her pr 


nor her society so uninteresting ; 


wavwardness of life, the lawyer's 


sence 
oppressive, 
er had Rachel appeared harsher, less woman- 
less admirable; never had he felt himselt 

“l to his companions, more lonely in 
i He could 
k of nothing but that beautiful stranger who 
to him so kindly i 


had made his life 


, or more desirous of escape. 


spoke n the wood, whose smilk 


a glory, and whose friendship 


in all but th 
and 


ransiorming 


unostentatious manne! 
lon 

Anthony was bewil 
about him, almost superst 


Monsieur, | 


‘ountess stood noiselessly beside him, 


In her fresh morning dress, with the soft v 
ving her chestnut curls loos ly over her f 
tinge to her 
so full of 


and giving a warmer fair cheek, 
with hidden meat 
ings, r lin ) indly than womat 
eyes had ever looked before, her smiling mout 


and graceful figure, she seemed more than 1 


tal to the young country tutor, accustomed o1 
to the dull dowdyism of Ne iLy Blair and th 


He 
He blushed, | 


of the ‘‘ second set” in Stoneleig! 
knew what he answered. 
stammered, much as a young Greek shepl 
might have done if | 


4 


a nymph or a 
I And 


herself, 
never felt before rose up within him ; 


suddenly revealed 
depth was for the first time struck, tl 
The 
ance was not twenty-four hours old, 

it had stolen from Anthony the sacred treasut 
his life 


How the time passed he never knew. H 


spring for the first time opened. 


of his 
thought he had been about an hour, perhaps a 
couple of hours, at the 


Hall, when the 


unset 





JUNTESS MEL 


1 and ay ice as SW 


8 expressed pretty thankfulne 


f this long visit, and many 
it would be pe L 
speakers, joing 


me firm fri 


person who ¢ 


} 


his in- his universal cho 


i 

nocence is quite delicious,” , l, speaking to uin MacArthur Bet) 
her maid, to whom she related the substance of a something 
this long day’s talk. but a certain mute distr 

‘* Well, and after?” said that individual, in | scare: ly veiled defiance 

seating herself familiarly by the Count- | to Oakfell Hall than any 

ess on the sofa. hood, and often he used to say, * 

** Well!” answered the lady, yawning. ‘‘It| where I have seen the Cor 

1 good field, my dear, and a safe yeuture. | face seems so vi ry fan 


And now to dinner; for, oh am so hungry! made the same remark ier; but she answer- 
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ti sO! nas lit t ( el 
f ( MacA , ‘ % ‘ 
lt nd as her |] t st \ v fi 1 ! 
mistake S re was 1 g like ope 1 might } 
ee —_— : 1 tl f juenter f } jeal s f ] e! 
Bad ‘ { e to } B ( I ( I () 
| er spoke with ]} ed ( s i 
fa I ‘ I 1 « 
l I curious thing in her social t k it | } } 
! l Vv Ss ( it t I I 3 a rt l ( 
h half | sock than ¢ i I I rs | 
out in ] Almos the -| to s . 
I 1 turt 1 to private « i- | n ( m t I . 
t that S e | hung w I $ | ( 
I 1 sils e off” from the « - I 
i n he phrased but ial 1] B ‘ ( 
' freq A 1 ] ) ‘Mr. B , } p] , ~ 
1 Mr. St been seen there by those of | tl | ' l Il 
t S had « 1 to pe the s t I] 
of t I] But 1 e | fa l t 
earnest ! S < ] ] W "\ ] 1 
Mr. H od s L I ‘ s 
lt \ t ( t fre I 
I t becoming of morning toilets, and wi } | g 
he daintiest | most delicate of t 1 In the 1 N B 
t tal le then 1 ( t N f ] V i 
that Mr. J more than « t f t po] r cur 
tner of | m a whole chapter of { 1 all reful « 
} tt + } had } 1] ~ 3 N rt 
Hall und of blue and silv t Ant] } 
}? - : p inte { Fe } } | ? 
mus] L ¢ - L t K l I 
r cul ted in at 1 t i ( Ll ( { 
te t to detail at lengt 1 ne |} f I n 
t r what t = n v l ¢ rain lashir 
t \ bit 1 or Intrigue, lo m ( | 
s, that animated the (¢ t Me I N t 1 I ( S 
I her life t busy web of s t y to R f wl 
rhe most carefully gr ed secret of all was t : ( a 
mate ]} ose of this blue- -silver | Oh, |] ! R I 


( is her dar patronage of vou selves t I ( him, Ra l 
Ar ony Carthew She } ed him to her 1 * 
s, vi t Hopgoods, in th silks | IV 
es and severe local aristoct rf O Anthony was at the H 





sel las by right; and bore wn t op-| had never | ed mor 1 thar 
position which would hs ped a less pop- | to-d and never been 1 charming 
ular innovator. And her ; did not dis-| manners had a warmer shade than usual 
rrace her With the tact of an inborn gentle- | were mot familiarly caressit 1, for 
m he « ied himself with q tness and dig-| first time, she spoke of | ] te f 

1 making himself conspicuous in any ; Hitherto she had only alluded incidentally t 
way, and even seizing something of the tone} herself, as the daughter of a prince with a | 
about hir And though it was all new to him, | row-load of onsonants, and a name 
no one who saw him in those brilliant rooms, | nounceable by any but a compati or as 
modest, frank, and beautiful as became his! widow of The Count. She never gave 

th, would have supposed that he was mak-| nai igh the German Baron had wi 

Ss novitiate, and that all, even to t prop- | it in his letter of introduction, but so ill, t 
cr 1 f address, was a new study to him. | whether it were Russian or Roumaie no one « 
In one thing he was markedly distinct from the! this side Babel could tell. For the rest, 


st—he never played. The Countess forbade | was the Countess Mélusine. From speaking of 


him the card-room, and he was too happy to) her parenta 


» and condition, touching feeling] 





obey anv of her desires to 





re. He was! on the various troubles she | 











THE COUNTESS MELUSINE 
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¢ t rteal: } rat met 
ea MINOT’S LEDGE. 
ili hope of 1 clamat n of Britannie gold! [ IKE spectral hounds 3 tl 
That letter was the Hopgoods’ writ of excul- 4 The white cloud ud before the 
Sv itt obtained blic forg § And naked in t | ng 1 
t ( I r if s l ed | t-] S 
f I ( Tl ( . ( 


l ( on t S 
I l eat at cards, after all cl 
Mr. J [ had 1 ns all a the 1 ' 
l ve | ito mm? I ] 1 ft 
I l ? § re 
( t ( { I { 
' < t I 
rel 4 a J V 





i ad I l - 
l 
A L¢ s 
L s l nt of | l l 
> V 
] B o } y 
} oO i. I 
\ t ] ] ii 
A : | 
\ 
‘\ 
A Ital ! I ! , 
/ « = 
‘4 4 
| ¢ A 
I A i 
| t t 1 en } ( 
1} ( 
( ] I » 





1 ( sar eat 
r A I poor fel ! | 
( nd all t but s S , es , 
! i \r J l l . ] cl « hef 
I is I « 1; he need not} St ked in the ] I 
rf ns like that! O | 1] -house ] 
» ' l ton I s t ’ 

. . _ W t. the world V 1 ! 

8) \ 1 kn pPyuec- ly burns l nneled mone ‘ } 











LOST ON A RAILWA 


LOST ON A RAILWAY 


ppeour etacnen 
IME ductor on the H. P. 4 
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I I sM J 
h et | 
( na ti 
f \\ . 
= ! 
I I I il 
Y i ] \ ‘ 
‘ 
( ) n 
Dy t M l s \ 
] 
i id spl 
D lf t ! 
( | ‘ 
( 4 ( ‘ 
t 
: Mr. (¢ p | 
I \ to \ 
i ( I ret to sav, t } 
l 
at } 1 
\\ 1 
\1 
i at i 
, 
i ! ct 1 
: 
ho | ( t \ 
( Mrs. D S ! ied t 
Y told 1 vet v \ ! 
Miss D 
M Why I yA ) mv 
iJ lh t stud for t ! 
s la spell in W ! l then d i 
Fall River, and now he’s ben in Al 
1 spell s I s, and I haven't 
n to m nev You see Sary she’s 
childert 1 I hevn’t f s though 
I { A l I to rr’ i 1 i l l ne 
B l t } tv well I samn 
n il Jehiel woul t r te 
! no | ; I was | ltog 
1 sta ‘ ear. So John he nt 1 
by Expr I expect re 8 
n't hev no uble, and I'm a in 
I ld to Yor ind Jolin’s tl 
to ! t me there i 1a son \ 
hat wav, who'll tal m al 
I 4 Voyage out to India id I don 
1 to go. 
0 Indianny!” exclaimed Mrs. Packard. 


rk State, ‘tain’t out there.’ 
toutly answered Mrs. Dod 

it 't! I guess I know 
Wee 
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fur t 1 4 I 
to M I 
I At s] p I ( 
1 ior ( he v 
\ \ I'm ¢ { I Tor 
I Id \ 1 you Vy t 
l the old | 1 a wistful y 
o’ har ere I les | 
my tri Was pac 1, and I 
have t 21 in York 
el’ 1 isn't very! h to 
| up! l lk g nd t 
me hi hie sot I 
x ( thar mable t 
\ s, and then I } J G 
J eit her, least s his step-l 
extrer lof R ury russ s 
t ong aft they h kept 
it’s June the tenth to- I 
yy t my w rell no way, i 
come on to n; and then I had tl 
if I should be sick to my stomach a rv 
cars, it's ve warming 


*Manch 


Mrs. Packard bundled out of the « 
rapid farewell to her traveling comp: 


left the old lady alone. Before lon 
1 into the Hartford station, ar 


s vhat confused by the rush of pe 
t cars, and the vociferations of the 


ster!” interposed the conductor, 


hackm 











LOST ON A RAILWAY 





ume by, and she 
red of finding ou 


d she, tre 


thing doubting but that she 
in fact she had taken the up 


She sat down behind two ladies, 


na . dre 
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field ti 
Mrs. 


encounter, and 
these two ladi 


ould be g 


iimed her 
bottom of her pocket. 
in a minute,” said she, depreca 


J 
» conductor began to look Impatient- 


ous articles that one by one 


up out of her l 
vy up, Ma’am!” said | r hair were turn 
‘I can’t wait all day!” odd’s Medusean artil 
So urged, the poor old lady t 


illy down, deeper yet, and ran a sharp | mark quite audibly, 


1 the pin-ball into her thumb: her hand ‘**T wish you better manners !” 
was withdrawn with as much force as it went in, No notice 
and her elbow hit the basket of 


» was taken of this little ren 


apples, which, | the green eyes. An icicle could t 


t have 


gave no further license to her tongue than 


bes 





LOST ON A 


nsitive, and Mrs. Dodd had 


after anointing her 


all 


whole 


spent 

I inition 5 0, 

with her favorite re ; 

r extracted from that v« 

1 certainly was clean! 
ng up the 

, for they had rolled furt 

urly s ttled ag 
r her ti 


apples 


1 Wi 

he was f 
r came back f 
yvered, 


awl. 


isn’t this the York train?’ 


ne ston express, and yo 


iness gracious! I hain’t got lost 


! wh iall I do? 


Oh dear 


it hear r; th 

He hurried through to 
leaving the poor 
Oppo 


le ss elaborate ly dre SS¢ 


cars were 


xed than ever. 


a 
1].} 
Li-DI 


ymething quiet and we 


pect, though her dress wa 

“able fabric, and her thin cloak an 
licate transparent material, dull in tint, 
She 


looked across at 


thout cre ise or spot. 
Dodd, and said, in a low, pleasant voice, 
i I help you, Ma’am ?” 


ir! I don’t know!” 


y nothing about the 


said she 

trains, 
get to Worcester ?” 
to get to Worcest 


> we 


» lady. 
) stopping now 2” 
I think something is wrong; 
10 station here.” 
ust as sh spoke one of the 
ot out—as gentlemen alway 
to see for themselves, 
1is seat behind Mrs. Dodd. 
dressed him in 
‘* What is the 


ms 
The lady ad- 
her sweet and delicate t 


matter, Sir?” said she 


nes: 
‘ It was 
the same man who had given so laconic an an- 
» the old lady when she spoke to him on 
sfield:; but he was 
present 


a flue, 


swer t 
coming into the cars at Sy 

ither gruff nor brief to his 
“The loc 
} 


peeve, 


querist. 
Ma'am, I 
If so, we shall be detained some time 


ymotive has but 


on the track.” 
Mrs. Dodd looked aghast. 
‘¢what shall I do?” 
‘**T think you will have to spend the night at 
Worcester, and go back in the morning,” said 
the lady. 


‘Oh dear me!” 


said she: 


RAILWAY. 


nded 
Mrs. Dodd 
to her ow: 


When 
left 
made a 
not 


ra >» 
1 devices 


effort 


resolute to I i ibout 
her, 
| 


ne 
1ackm F 
; thev d 


turned av 


hen just as 
to quiver and her e} 
girl, in the most wonderfu 
and a re l shawl over her h 
n, and the ol 


to intercept her, planted hers 


door of the static 
brandishing the umbr 
Bridget with, 


do you know where 


lla feebly, a1 


Ss more ’n 01 


** whichever 1 


‘Well, I don’t care mt 
kinder lost 
here 


railroa 
to 
to Albany, and I want a place 
some vittles, pretty near by.” 

‘¢ Well, an’ if it ain’t a big Hott-el ye've set 


on the 


overnight, so’s £ mornin 


to sleep, and get 
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have t -eVE who { 
her t But t f f 
I the fa t | I 
‘ i ( t 
I t] le J I 1 nas i 
f Bridget « it ‘ ( \ 
S Mem. tl ' } ‘ 
vl n hour, Pp) 
t ) Ss re l 
Mrs. Dodd 1, and rubbed her eyes M 
; | at lengt to 
n¢ pers call 1 sense of he tion | 
dt rself as hastily as the met sol ( 
of an 1 pern for : M 1) 
a s ! \ ( I 
t t of ‘ 
I I g t l} 
length |} ed ad 1 I t 
ter 1 esald pl S 
by Bri idins at th 
ms a wide S 
t Lay lin’ t I ! ! 


Shur e can't ¢ 1} n l I i 
en for fihe l | l 
it cor 
a t shall I do!” exclai t 
lad t ‘ d rv ‘ 1M 
ot lig ma t i ¢ r ‘ 
t i { creepin ( l 
‘ nd conscious of its pt can not 
escam 
“5 what el \ | ! I] ! l 
ite yer brekfist HH I ( t M 
beautiful salt fish 1 f for 
‘ pped 7 tys f ] P t 13 
M | “fol | t | J 





cofti never grew o1 y Javan or At \ pe ive take 
s¢ if unblusl v burned } s nd next 1 I 
stale | read ld have tempted her apy ket seat t 
tite, our old lady would have scarcely eaten w r, and be 1 
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\ ICs ( ‘ i . . Ui 4s 
t t looked his id t nt- 
ed ¢ me t S \I tu 1] } 
D ! what I Well you W h fro. \ \I 
kn t is A ih or St 1 \ l with me 
Y« : () Ss | 11 } 














rhis ne of Mrs. Dodd’s ejacu- ‘ est | 
latiot language reached its lit W her by rs 
tl l x of rascology, and t , slow Mr. S 1 was that rarest of m« 
t began to ¢ p out of her poor l eves. « gentleman ! 
S 1 ( er look t i Mrs. Dodd’s t l ended 1 
token of a lost | or wite, or child: it t had a weary vet a1 y pl nt 
signified to him a loss never to be amended—a_ to Indianay entertaining her friend 
lead 1 | » al had been gray-hair« her family st s, and } es 
vrinkled, j 1 out of her young bloom, but 1 l, named ] belonging to J 
love th t undying beauty of a lovely soul | | st little cretu u evel ! 
that t : l her f nd left its f They parted w a } e on Frank § 
( ( t hearts mel of all bor | to surely visit N Albany « 
who ki ! Ilerson, remem! ] sooth- | return me 11 h o1 1 A 
ed poor old M Dodd into qui drew from her vy st f g away wl ] be 
ill her after think ( le 1 the Re J Dodd’s « . int ( 
that i t for her to goto N Yor! s t of Ne Albany—a door sO] 
but to keep 1 t on to Cl I and from t iby I v herself—a vy il 











said s It 1 Ke ¢ spell ot lue ¢ S 1 nt and « 
elin’ to get out there 1d John Greene, that’s w on waves of braided len hair, ar 
] ¢ \ ¢ } + 

my son-in-law down to Mooso] kind, sweet beauty of a heart as true and ¢ 
John G e! I } ite well. s her grandmot 

I’ve bought 1 1 of him manyat said tl More than ones 

young man, speaking with visibl isure, as I] k Searborou 

very body who knew John Greene did speak of nee, just in time 





left, I've been a wanderin’) Dodd’s part, that venerable man nevert 
round so, Here the old lady’s lip began to} performed a certain ceremony that gave his L 
zy over into the young man’s hands for lif 


Well, you're all right now!” said he, sooth-| I am credibly informed that old Mrs. De 






ingly ‘‘(’'m going on out West, and I've got! opinion of Mr. Ses gh is fully indorse 
money enough for both of us. I shall go as far | Lizzy, who had heard many and many a 
as Indianapolis, and there I'll put you in a train | that he was ‘‘ the best of all the Lord’s cre 


straight for New Albany. ef he was a man!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BranpDon’s. 
TFVHORNHAUGH STREET is but a poor 
i place now, and the houses look as if th 
seen better days; but that house 
» drawing-room window, which has thx 


with tl 


me of Brandon on the door, is as neat as any 
» in the quarter, and the brass plate always 
» burnished gold. About Easter time 
carriages stop at that door, and splen- 
le walk in, introduced by a tidy little 


athletic Italian, with a 





by an 


ssy black beard and gold ear-rings, who con- 
cts them to the drawing-room floor, where 
Ir. Ridl the painter, lives, and where his 


are privately exhibited before they go to 
» Royal Academy. 
As the carriages drive up, you will often see 
. red-faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling 
the blinds of the parlor on the 
That is Captain Gann, the fa- 
1er of the lady who ke the hous I don’t 
now h y the rank of captain, but 
» has borne it so long and gallantly that there 
no use in any longer questioning the title. 
He does not claim it, neither does he deny it. 
But the wags who call upon Mrs. 
lways, as the phrase is, ‘‘draw” her father by 
peaking of Prussia, France, Waterloo, or bat- 
tles in general, until the Little Sister says, ‘* Now, 
‘ver mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa” 
she says Pa—her h’s are irregular—I can’t help 
it)—** Never mind about Waterloo, papa; you've 
told them all about it. And don’t go on, Mr. 
Beans, don’t, please, go on in that way.” 
Young Beans has already drawn ‘ Captain 
Gann (assisted by Shaw, the Life Guardsman) 
killing twenty-four French cuirassiers at Water- 


Voit. XXII.—No. 131.—U u 








over 


yund-floor. 





»w he came by t 


3randon can 


ADVENTURES 
M. THACKERAY. 


| dimple and the eyes shin 


OF PHILIP. 


.” **Captain Gann defending Hougoumont. 


Captain Gann, called upon by Napoleon Bona- 
parte to | lown his arms, saying, ‘A captain 





of militia dies, but never st 
Duke of 


Old Guard, and saving 





- ] 
them. ‘ 3 are so di t} 
even the Gann’s own ¢ ‘ 
can't h I be su <} 
loves ft ] hs over droll 
books ; fin} le, quiet cor 
ner at ( ] es; and, at t 
right place, laughs and sympathizes too. Rid- 


ley Says he knows few better critics of 


than Mrs. Brandon. She has a sweet ter 


a merry sense of humor, that makes the cheel 
and a kind heart, 
led, but is 


e are they whos 





that has been sorely tried 1 woum 
still soft and gentle. Fortunat 
tried suffering, } 
Some have illnesses from which there 
is no re and drag through life afterward 
maimed and invalided. 

But this Little Sister, having been subjected 
7 dreadful t an 
saved out of it by a kind Providence, and is 
horoughly restored as to own that she is hap- 
py, and to thank God that she can be grateful 
and useful. When poor Montfitchet died she 
nursed him through his illness as tenderly as 
iis good wife herself. In the days of her: 
rief and misfortune her father, who was 


cruel and 





hearts, so by yet recover their 


overy, 








n youth to a 


wn 


er ¢ 


under the domination of his wife, a 


aro- 


turned to it, the 


man, thrust our poor little ¢ 
his door, when she r¢ 














brol arted victim of a scoundrel’s seduc- 
tion id when the old captain was himself in 
want | houseless, she had found him, sheltered 
and fed him. And it was from that day hei 
wounds had begun to heal, and, from gra 


for this immense piece of good fortune vouch- 
safed to her, that her hay | il 
Returned ? 

who could not stay in 
} 


s and cheerfulness 
returned. There was an old serv- 
; i th 

) yminably disrespe ct- 
lad 


rful, nor su 


ant of the family, 


house because shx 


was so a 
ful to the captain, and this woman said she 
never known Miss Caroline so 
happy, nor so good-looking, 
So Captain Gann came to live with his daugh- 
ter, and patronized her with much dignity. H 
had a very few yearly pounds, which served to 
pay his club expenses, and a port of his 
clothes. His club, I need not say, at 
** Admiral Byng,” Tottenham Court Road, and 
here the captain met frequently a pleasant littl 


his for- 





cher 





> was now. 





t 
society, and bragged 
mer prosperity. 

I have heard that the country-house in Kent, 


unceasingly about 


of which he boasted, was a shabby little lodg- 
ing-house at Margate, of which the furniture was 
but if it had been a palace 
in would not have been out of plac 


sold in execution ; 
the capt 





Pama 
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there, one ortwo people still rather fondly thought. 
His daughter, among others, had tried to fancy 
all sorts of good of her father, and especially that 
he was a man of remarkably good manners. 
But she had seen one or two gentlemen since 
she knew the poor old father—gentlemen with 
rough coats and good hearts, like Dr. Good- 
enough; gentlemen with superfine coats and 


superfine double-milled like Dr. Fir- 


manners, 
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Ae 
| rah 
i; Ae 


OX'S COMPANY AT DINNER. (CHAPTER V.) 

min, and hearts—well, never mind about that 
point; gentlemen of no h’s, like the good, dear, 
faithful benefactor who had rescued her at th 

brink of despair; men of genius, like Ridley ; 
great, hearty, generous, honest gentlemen, like 
Philip; and this illusion about Pa, I suppose, 
had vanished along with some other fancies of 
her poor little maiden youth. The truth is, sh 

had an understanding with the *‘ Admiral Byng: 





















f shed to t ptair sf | st 
or Caroline } w ther great deal t 
} eve in ther nvi 

I would not be 1 stood t ct the cap- 





n s, when in cash, t 
p the mpar t tl 
to lt hist t s 
t « | he |] 1 in some of 
tip-top society of this city, Sin is 
we need not say, the custom always is for 
men to treat other gentleme1 rum- - 
ite? Never mind—I wish we were all 
happy as the captain. I see his jolly face \ 
f me as it blooms thr h the window in 
haugh Street, and the wave of the some- 
t dingy hand which sweeps me a gracious 
1 on 


yvyman of the neighboring chapel was 
] 


ul friend of the Little Sister, ar 








iin her parlor ( mstance 
n frequently out th 
( on whi he divine Mr. Gann 
1 his ministrat s reg every Sun- 
ind brought a rich, though s hat wort 
$ voice to bear upon the inthems and hy1 
he chapel. His style was more florid than 


ral now among church singers, and, indeed, 
been acquired in a former age and in th 

Bacch: 

ted the contemporaries of our Incledons 

With a very little entreaty, the 
n could be induced to at the club; 

I must own that Phil 
ptain out, and extract from him a song of 


( mance of rich inalian cl 


srahams. 


sin 


Firmin would draw 


t davs but this must be in the abser 
daughter, whose little face wore an air of 
h extreme terror and disturbance when her 
ng, that he presently ceased from exer- 
his musical talents in her hearing. He 
his lyre, whereof it must be owned that 
had broken many of the once resounding 
With a sketch or two contributed by her 
Igers—with a few gimcracks from the neigh- 
Wardour Street presented by others of 
f Is t ( rs, tables, and bureaux 
s | t as beeswax and rubbing could make 
the Little Sister’s room was a cheery lit- 
tle place, and received not a little company. 
Shea ed Pa’s pip ‘cy mpany to him,” 
he said. ‘*A man can’t be d much harm 
hen he is smoking his pipe.” And she allowed 


Phil, 
fessed to be 


Phil’s cigar. Any thing was allowed t 
the other k ho pre 


ilous of Philin Firmin. SI 


Igers declared, w 


juite } 


ie had a very 








»~w books. ‘“ When I was a girl I used to be 
lwavs reading novels,” she said; ‘but, la, 
they’re mostly nonsense. There’s Mr. Penden- 
is, who comes to see Mr. Ridley. I wonder 
how a married man can go on writing about 
love, and all that stuf And, indeed, it is 





rather absurd for elderly fingers to be still twang- 
Yester- 


ing Dan Cupid's toy bow and arrows. 
is remembered ; 


iv is well 


gone—ves, but 


very 


PHILIP 





Into Mrs. Brandon's parlor Mz 
her nter of 


bit of bread and cheese, or the modest 


Ridley’s ol 





sometimes ¢ evenings, and 











supper of Mrs. Brandon and the captain Phe 
ttle meal has almost vanished out of 
‘ 1 but in former days it asset l 
far round its |} board A ] 
I t supper-tr i little q t pratt] a lit- 
i i giass that cheered a1 never inebriate 
I cun see fri v faces round such 
meal, at a period not far gone, but how distant! 
1 wonder whether there are any old folks now in 
iq iarters of old country tow1 s, who come ti 
each other’s houses in sed h s, at six o'clock 
and play at quadrille until s pper-tray til 
Of evenings Ridley and the captain, I sa ld 
have a solemr me at cribbage the Littl 
Sister would m: up a g of something go¢ 
for two oldsters. She liked Mr. Ridley t 
come, for he always treated her father so respect 
ful, and was quite the gentleman. And as for 
Mrs. Ridley, Mr. R.’s ‘* good lady’—was sl 
so grateful to the Little Sister for having 





their connection they wer enabled t 

Mrs. Brandon many valuable friends; and al 

ways were pleased to pass an evening with thi 

il to him 

the very f 
My private O} 

ld captain, you see, 1s that he was 


captain, and were as civ as the 

ive been had he been at 

prosperity and splendor. 
] 


of the ¢ 


wort iless old captain, but 1 t fortunate in! 
early ruin, after which he had lived I 
admired and comfortable, sufficient whisky beir 


almost always provided for him. 

Old Mr. Ridley’s respect for her father aff 
a most precious consolation to the Little Sister 
Ridley liked to have the paper read tohim. He 
was never quite easy with print, and to his last 
days many words to be met with in newspaper 


and elsewhere used to occasion the good butlei 


much intellectual trouble. The Little Sister 
made his lodger’s bills out for him (Mr. R., as 
well as the captain’s daughter, strove to increas 
a small income by the letting of furnished apart 





ments), or the captain himself would take 


documents in charge; he wrote a nobl 
tile hand, rendered now somewhat sh: 


but still very fine in flouri 





very much at worthy Mr. Ridley’s service. 
was, when his son was a | that J. J. himself 


mother were very competent t 
arrange 
Mr. 
‘brought up 
little book learning was given to persons in my 
rank of life. It for 
you course, 


‘*We were not in our young time, 
Ridley remarked to his friend, 
to much scholarship; and 


Gann,” 
very 
was necessary and proper 
. gentlemen, Of 
Mr. Ridley,”’ winks the other veteran over his 
pipe. ‘*But I can’t go and ask my son John 
James to keep his old father’s books now as he 
used to do—which to do so is, on the part of you 
and Mrs, Brandon, the part of true friendship, 


of course, Sir.” ‘** 
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PELL S 


a. 2 


THE OLD FOGIES. 


and I value it, Sir 
reckonize 
served gen 





nd so do my son John James 
ie it, Sir.” Mr. Ridley had 
lemen of the bonne é« No noble- 














man could be more courtly and grave than he 
vas. In Mr. Gann’s manner there was more 
humorous playfulness, which in no way, how- 


ever, diminished the captain’s high-breeding. 
As he continued to be intimate with Mr. Ridley, 

I think 
*, and for 


he became loftier and more majestic. 


} f +! 


ich of these elders acted on the oth 





good; and I hope Ridley’s opinion was correct, 
that Mr. Gann was ever the gentleman. Tosee 
these two good fogies together was a spectacl 
for edification. Their tumblers kissed each oth 
eronthetable. Theirelderly friendship brought 
comfort to themselves and their families. <A 
little matter of money once created a coolness 
3ut the Little 
Sister paid the outstanding account between her 
father and Mr. Ridley: there never was any fur- 





between the two old gentlemen. 
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cour | s | S | never fail him. There 
is the excitement of the game, and the gallant 
delight in winnir t Of this sort of admirable 


I think, have a 


pernay 


reward for their labor, no men, 


in painters 


| here is profit 


? Dukes and 
uch 


Can 
Roth 
Tho 


is we shall pres 


aman, 





ials and troubles, 
his art has mastered 
ill. Black care may h: 
n that Pe 
In certain 


nem ive sat 1 crupper 


but has never unhorsed the 


and 


stre 


minds art is dominant 


superior to all besides—stronger than love, n- 


ger tl , or care, or penury. As soon as 
aves the hand free it 
the pencil. 


but the other mistress n 


the fever | s seizing and 


and be 


She is 


frown 
ver will. 


ndling Love may 
false 
lwat tr \ ‘ ly 

always true, always new, always the friend, com- 
consoler. Joh 


from breakfast till 


panion, inestimable So 


sel] 
sel 


Ridley sat at his « 





lown, and never work quite willingly. 
so enamored 
to the last to 
prefer their 
inds to society, to friendship, to 
I have lov- 
rofession so much as , except, 
tors, who, when th 
iVs o to the play. 


usv easel Phil we 


I wonder are * other trades 


of theirs ; lawyers cling 


darling reports; or writers 
lesks and inkst 


} 


ar idleness ¢ 


ir } 


seen no men in lift 
painters 
not engaged m- 


ud 





sit for hours, 
and tobac 
to Ridley’s 


o-smoke. 


1; his 


ind pour out endless talk 


His presence was a delight 


ace a sunshin his voice a cordial. Weakly 
imself, and almost infirm of body, with sensi- 
bilities tremul the painter most ad- 


, health, 


youth, 


mired among m 
tbr 


roodgd-breeaing, 


rood spirits, 
in his 3 *hilip 
and I he pe these 
t left him in his 
maturer age. Ido not say that with all men 
here 


mardon good fortune 





had a wealth of endowment ; 


precious gifts of fortune have n 


lip was so popular are some who 


never can , and in the com- 





j rentlemen are on the watch for offer 
ind, no doubt, in his e¢ 


dou 
lownright Phil trar 





irse through life, poor 


ipled upon corns enough of 





those who met him in his way. ‘* Do you know 
why Ridley is so fond of Firmin?” asked Jar- 


man. ‘* Because Firmin’s father hangs 


the nobility by the pulse, 
1 wit 


So Jarman had 


on to 


while Ridley, you 
h them through the side- 


know, is connec g 
the double horn for his 
udversary he could despise man for not being 
an, and insult him for being one. I 


ave met with people in the world with whom 


he latter offense is an unpardonable crime—a 
cause of ceaseless doubt, division, and suspicion. 


= 
><) 


ry natural, Bufo, than to 
The 


being what you are not? 


bulls, and men. 


story is as old as frogs, 


e sure, besides your enviers in life, 





mradmirers. Beyond wit, whi 


l ich he had—Rid- 


understood—bevond genius, wl 
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good i Ss and manners, and alwa 
kept some simple } whom he loved secret] 
to sh and worship. He loved to be among 
beautiful women and aristocratical men. P} ) 
Firmin ith his republican notions ri 





of 
| hk 
et, would have put his hands in them with 
I nh idependence as tl greatest dandy w 
ever sauntered on Pall Mall pavement. W 
a coolness the f whad! Some men may, 
nreasonably, have thought it impude1 e. It 
fascinated Ridley To be such a man; toh 


ty in the face, slap it on the shoulder, 
wert minded, and hold it by the button—w 
would 1 Ridley for such powers and ac 


pe ullarities, 


te 





gentleman than genius ever 
and me, who have no weak- 
s of our own, d look charitab] 
sed foible of my nd, 

. hever thought of rebuking Philip for be- 
Phil t 


the painter’s opinion. 


try an on tu 


tri 
was as the lilies of the field, in 
He was not called upon 
but to take his « 


to toil or spin; 
and bask in sunshine, 


and be A 
The little clique of painters knew wl 

re. Thirty thousand pounds of his 
Thirty thousand pounds down, Sir; and 


inheritance of 











ng, had 
Sir; and ete., 


Would you 





set a young 
prentice ? ilip was free to be as idle as any 


PI 
liked. 





lord, if he He ought to wear fine clot! 
ride fine horses, dine off plate 1 dri Cham- 
pagne every day. J.J. would work q chee 
fully till sunset, and have an eig enny plat 
of meat in Wardour Street and a glass of porter 
for his humble dinner. At the Haunt, and 
‘places of Bohemian resort, a snug place 1 





fire was alwavs found 





for Fir 
republican as he was, Jarman | 





his lordship, a to a 
dified airs when he had been 
I dare say 

e was a little wv 


Street to dinner. 
I own that | i 
and that you and I, my dear , are, ourse, 
far his superiors. J. J., who loved him, would 
have had him follow his aunt’s and cousi 


vice, and better com] 


x = 
a; 
f 


’s ad 


live in 
t vould not have 
his hands with too much work, and 
mired Mr. Phil for being idle. 
» Little Sister i 


he painter 





gave him advice, 


to the company he should keep at 





























pation which was wholesome for him. But 
vhen others of his acquaintance hinted that his 


ileness would do him harm, she would not he: 
** Why should he work if he 


asked. ‘* He 


€ their 


censure, 


don’t choose?” she has no « 





to be scribbling and scrabbling. You woul 
ive im sitting all day painting little dolls 
is on canvas, and working like a slave. <A 


ty idea, His uncle will get him an 
That’s the thing he should have. 
He should be secretary to an embassador abroad, 
nd he willbe!” In fact, Phil, at this period, 
sed to is wish to enter the diplomat- 
and his hope that Lord Ringwood 
Mean- 
vhile he was the king of Thornhaugh Street. 
He and Mrs. Bran- 
m had always a smile for him He might 
moke a great deal too much, but she 


indeed ! 


ntment. 


announce | 





r > 
Ss 1Ce, 


1 further his views in that respect. 


might be as idle as he chose 





worked 
1e hemmed 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and em- 
1 his crest She worked 
him a waistcoat so splendid that he almost blush- 


l to 


iinty little cigar-cases for him. Sl 
is f 


broidere 


at the corners. 


wear it, gorgeous as he was in apparel at 


eriod, and sumptuous in chains, studs, and 


iberdashery. I fear Dr. Firmin, sighing out 


aisappoll 


ited hopes in respect of his son, has 


good cause for his dissatisfaction. Bu 


remonstrances the Little Sister would 
it heat ‘*Tdle, why not? Why should h 
rk? Boys will be boys. I dare say his grum- 


not better than Philip when /e 


vas young is she spoke with a height- 
ened « r in her little face, and a defiant toss 
f her head, of which I did not understand all 








th but attributed her eager 
part admirable injustice which 
helo good women, and for which let us 
ve d 1. I know, dear ladies, you ar 
ingry at this statement. But, even at the risk 
of displeasing you, we must tell the truth. You 
vould wish to represent y V equitable, 
logical, and strictly just. So, I da ry, Dr. 
Johnson uld have liked Mrs. Thrale to sai 
»him, ** Sir, your manners are graceful; your 





rant, cleanly, and emit 


‘ appetite small (especially for t a), ar l you 





lan x equal to the Violetta’s;” wl you 
perceive, is merely ironical. Women equitable, 
logical, and strictly just! Mercy upon us! If 
they were, population would cease, the world 


be a howling wildern 


ttle Sister petted and coaxed Philip Fir- 





such an absurd way that every one re- 
1 it—those who had no friends, no sweet- 
hear no mothers, no daughters, no wives, and 


those who were petted, and coaxed, and spoiled 


at home themselves; as I trust, dearly beloved, 
is your case 


Now, again, let 
had reason t 


us admit that Philip's father 
e boy, and deplore 


his son’s taste for low company; | 


o be angry with th 


yut excuse the 


voung man, on the other hand, somewhat for his | 
ierce revolt and profound distaste at much in his | 


me circle which annoyed him. 


se By Heav- 


1 roar out, pulling his hair and 


woul 


en! he 








whiskers, and 1 many herce eja lations, ac- 
cording to his w it tl solem Li ty of those 
hum S sickens me s that I should like t 
crown the old bishop with the soup tureen, and 
box Baron Bumpsher’s ears with the saddle of 
mutton At my aunt’s the humbug is just the 
sam It’s better done, perhaps; but oh, Pen- 
dennis! if you could but know the pangs which 


- the vulture which gnaw- 


it this confounded liver, when I saw women 
women who ought to be pure—women who 
ought to be like angels—women who ought to 
know no art but that of coaxing our griefs away 
and soothing our sorrows—fawning, and cring- 
ing, and scheming; cold to this person, humblk 


to that, flattering to the rich, fferent to 


I tell you I have seen 





Ina 


humble in station. 


all this, Mrs. Pendennis! [ won't mention 
names, but [ have met with those who have 
made me old before my tim a hundred years 
old! The zest of life is passed from m here 





Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nearest 
decanter at hand). ‘But if I like what you 
husband is pleased to call low soci ty, it is be- 
cause I have seen the other. I have dangled 
about at parties, and danced at fashionable 
balls I have seen mothers bring their virgin 
daughters up to battered old rakes and 1 ady to 


nee for fol 
pe iit 


vow the kne 


Innoc tune or a 
of those 


tl 


walk about 


| e drawing-rooms 
me. Ica 


in 
Mammon. I 


] 


titles 


old 


» to the horribk 
in the er 


ba » to clear the an ' husband 
meaning the writer of this memoll he can 
not help himself; he is a worldling, of t earth, 
earthy. Ifa duke were to ask him to dinner to- 
morrow, the parasite owns that he would g 
Allow me my fi ls, my freedom, my rough 
companions, in their w k-day clothes I don 
hear such lies and fl ries come from behind 











pipes as used to pass m ab white choke 
when I was in the world And he would tea 
his cravat the 1 tl mere t l of the 
Ww 8 CONVE Lo lity l]-1 hs ingied him 
Chis, to be sure, was in a late stage of his ca- 
reer, but [t up the | raphy here and there, 
so as to give the best idea I may of my friend’s 
cha ter At this time—he is out of the coun- 
try Just now, an 1 besides, if he saw his own like- 
ness staring him in the face, I am confident he 
would not know it—Mr. Philip, in some things, 
Was as obstinate as a mule, and in others as weak 
as a woman. He had a childish sensibility for 
what was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetic 
and a mighty scorn of imposture, wherever he 


found which 


were ¢ 


ss. He had many 
ften very vacillating, and were but 


seldom 


He had a vast number of evil hab- 


pertorme 1. 


its, whereof, 


you know, idleness is 


root. Many of these evil propensities he coaxed 
and cuddled with much car and though he 
roared out peccavi most frankly when charged 
with his sins, this crim il would fall to pec- 
cation very soon after promising amendment 
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What he liked he would have. What he dis- 
liked he could with the greatest difficulty be 
found to do. He like 
good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and 


1 good dinners, good wine, 


in all these comforts of life (or any others which 
he fancied, or w 1 were within his means) he 
indulged himself with perfect freedom. He 


iated hypocrisy on his own part, and hypocrites 
in general. He said eve ry thing that came into 


s mind about things and people; and of course 





is often wrong and often prejudiced, and often 
easioned howls of indignation or malig 


red by his free speaking He 
believed every thing that was said to him until 





vhispers of hi 





his informant had misled him once or twice, 
after which he would believe nothing. And here 


you will see that his impetuous credulity was as 


absurd as the subsequent obstinacy 
lief. My dear young friend, the profitable way 
in life is the middle way. Don't 
any body, for he may mislead you; neither dis- 
helieve him, for that is uncomplimentary to your 
friend. Black is not so very black; and as for 
white, bon Di ] 


emain white long? If Philip was self-indulg- 


in our climate what paint will 





ent, I suppose other people are self-indulgent 
kewise: and besides, you know, your faultless 
eroes have ever so long gone out of fashion. 
‘Lo be young, to be good-looking, to be healthy, 


pag 


to be hungry three times a day, to have plenty 
of money, a great alacrity of sleeping, and no- 








thing to do—all these, I dare say, are very 
rerous temptations to a man; but I think I 
know some who would like to undergo the dan- 
rers of the trial. Suppose there be hx liday Ss, is 
there not work time too? Suppose to-day is 
feast-day, may not tears and repentance com 





to-morrow ? Such times are in store for Master 
Phil, and so please to let him have rest and com- 
ort for a chapter or two. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IMPLETUR VETERIS BACCHI. 


Tat time, that merry time, of Brandon’s, 
f Bohemia, of oysters, of idleness, of smoking, 





f song at night and profuse soda-water in the 
orning, of a pillow—lonely and bachelor, it is 
true, but with few cares for bedfellows—of 


plenteous pocket-money, of ease for to-day and 
little heed for to-morrow, was often remembered 
by Philip in after-days. Mr. Phil’s views of life 
were not very exalted, were they? The fruits of 
this world, which he devoured with such gusto, 
[ must own, were of the common kitchen-garden 
sort; and the lazy rogue’s ambition went no 
further than to stroll along the sunshiny wall, 
eat his fill, and then repose comfortably in the 
Why did Phil's 


rents leave her thirty thousand 


arbor under the arched vine 
mother’s pa 
pounds? I di 
would be glad to do as much for t 
if I have ten, I am determined 1 ither 

ve a hundred thousand apiece, or else bare 






re say some misguided people 








ha 








and to be lazy,” Phil would affirm, wi 


ia 
isual energy of expression. ‘* When the Indian 


oes on the hunting-path he is sobe 


warrior 





ive, indomitable. No dangers fright him, : 
ors tire. He endures the cold of the 
ter; he couches on the forest leaves; he subsists 
on frugal roots or the casual Sp l of his bow 
When he returns to his village he gorges to r 
pletion ; he sleeps, perhaps, to excess. Whe 


the game is devoured, and the fire-water ex 








hausted, again he sallies forth into the wilde: 
ness; he outclimbs the possum and he throt 
tles the bear. I am the Indian: and thi 
haunt is my wigwam! Barbara, my squaw 


bring me oysters; bring me a jug of the fi 
ing black-beer of the paile-faces, or I will hang 
up thy scalp on my tent-pole.” And old Bar- 
bara, the good old attendant of this Haunt of 
Bandits, would say, ‘‘ Law, Mr. Philip, hoy 
you do go on, to be sure!” Where is the Haunt 
now ? and where are the merry men all wh 
there assembled ? The sign is down; the sor 
is silent; the sand is swept from the floor; th 
roken, and the ashes are scattered. 

A little more gossip about his merry days 
and we have done. He, Philip, was called to 
he bar in due course, and at his call-supper he 
assembled a dozen of his elderly and youthful 
friends. The chambers in Parchment Buildings 
were given up to him for this day. Mr. Van 
Joha, I think, was away attending a steeple- 
chase; but Mr. Cassidy was with us, and severa 





of Philip’s acquaintances of school, college, and 
the world. There was Philip’s father, and Phil 


ip’s uncle Twysden, and I, Phil’s revered and re 














PHILIP 
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in dif- 
» sheriff 


ips subject to mental aberra- 


ion, and pl 1 under the control of a keeper.” 
Leave 1 ione, do!” groaned Philip. And 

ere Twvsden, who was longing for an opportu- 
ity to make a speech, bounced up from his 
ult nd stopped the facetious barrister’s fur- 
ther remarks by his own eloquence His dis- 


praise PI 


yurse Was in of p, the new-made 
arrister. ** What! if no one else will give that 
toast your uncle will, and manv a heart-felt 


lessing go with vou too, mv boy! cried 


rodigal of 


iside the tear-drop of emotion. 


man. He was } benedi 





Vv; and for a 


considel 


V and 


He reall 


riod. | 
reeted with deserved che 


} it down 


made a good speech, 


ers when at lengt! 


s ds in ; 
and then Lor 
in of much familiar | 
his health. 


tammered a few wor 






Phil 
ncle’s voluble compliments ; 
r noblem 


father, 





an l 





rhe physician made a neat speech from behind 


He 
feelings of a patern il heart, 
benignly at Phil, 
his son ha 

friends ; 


was agitated } the tender 
he said, 
ekit 


see him 


is ruffled shirt. 
glanci 
who was cra 


‘ g filberts 


ry? . t ) 
Pppy; ¢ 
to know |} 
na profession which 
ulents, the noblest 
oud and h: 


rounded 
im embarked this d: 
cave the 
reward for industry, 


» him, 


} 
ih 


su 


reatest scope for 


wa 





vy moment te 


What had the poet observed ? se] nas didi- 
fideliter artes” Thear, hear!) **« tr s 
yes, ‘* emollit ”’ Hedrank a bumper to 
the young barrister (he waved his ring, with a 


s glass) 


thimbleful of wine in hi 


He pledged 
He thanked 
passed his em- 


he young friends whom he saw 


cheer his son on his onward path. 


! He 


them with a father’s heart 








rald ring across his eyes for a moment, and 
fted them to the ceiling, from which quarter he 
equested a blessing on his boy. <As though 
pirits (of whom, perhaps, you have read in the 


ns of this Maga 
ition, Immense thumps came f 
the pl 


1 from the entiemen 1 


zine) approved of his invo- 


rom above, along 


the doctor's 


saluted 
und the table. But 


per thumps were derisory, 


wudits which 


with 





and came from 





who chose this 


our harmless little festivi- 


nk these chee 





facetious Buff- 
r party, 
Spite of 


rs from the 


though meant in scorn of ou 


nliven it and make us laugh. 
he talking, we were dull; and I could not b 


illow the force of my neighbor tl 


0 ¢ 





s remark, that we 
old men. 
or two of the younger gentlemen chafed at 
license fi not be i 
rded. But Philip interdicted this amusement 


vere sate upon and smothered by the 
(one 


yr tobacco-smoking ing yet ac 


is VE 
66 Don't.” 
IIe has t 


he said ; 


‘*my father don’t like it 
) see 


} » +} 
dear the 


smell of tobacco by their beds 
‘The impatient 





youths waited with their cigar 
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patients to-night; and they can’t 


\ 
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eases by their sides They | ( 
drawal of the obstacle to their hay 
He won’t go, I tell you. He’ 


oO me. 





The doctor was en 
it and left of him, : 
of a move. 


r ten 0’ 





was a Ww 
juite gravely 
I son lis Owl } 
ndsome, melancholy |] 
! Pray remem} I 
ht, Philip, my | 
“Sp your career Pr: 
aon t move 
And he is gone, waving the fair hand a 
broad-brimmed hat, with the beautiful 
lining Phil conducted him to the d i 
heaved a sigh a t ¢ sed 1 n his fat 
sigh of relief, I think, that he was gon 
** Exit Governor. What’s the Latin for G 
?” says Lord Ascot, v ] essed 1 
mor. but not v« profound scholars} 
t venerable old parent, Firmin TI 
ippearance would command a I 
ot mone 
‘* Excuse m sps R burv, ‘but wl 
didn’t he take his el friend with | 
dilapidated clerical gentle wl S | 
claret so fre ? =And al did } ti 
move your avuncular or r? Mr. Tw 
vour inte sting ng neopl has } ! 
with an excellent specimen of the cheerful pn 
uce of the Gas« r 
‘Well. then. now the old sentlonian te a0 
let us pass t ] | nd 1 e a night of it 





pl 


1} 


i 


















Hev, my lord?” « [wvsden *Philiy 
claret is good! I say, do vou remem! 
( teau Margaux | had, which Wintor 
so? Itm be good if praised it, I can t 
you I i orted it myself, and gay him tk 
address of t Bordeaux merchant and he sa 
he had s m t d any lil Those wer 
his very w I must get vou fellows to ¢ 
and taste it some day 

‘““Some day! What dav? Name it, ( 
ous Amphitryon!” cries Rosebury 

it seven o'clock. W th a plair 








id lapses ir 
ught that woul 


etious Ascot. 























PHILIP. 








eh 
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1 heaving <« At ¢ mon ! was 
rowing n 1 more angry with that ] 
l. 
At a cert stage of col Phil was 
ot ta of Ss me ore } 
r ot Lily 1 ¢ Ss, Was not a lit 
I i of some ot his est 
**Oh,come,I say! Si the heraldry!” cries 
Lord Ascot ; 
“*Tam very sorry! I would do any thir 
! 1, but I can’t help being a gentle: 


tichard IIT. over us breaks out my lord 

Ascot! your estors were sv ng coul 
s when mi stood by K Richard in tl 
ighteous fight!’’ shouts Philip. 


Phat monarch had conterred lands upon thi 
Ringwood family. Richard III. was Philip 





worth Field, and murder the ki 
continues Lord Ascot. 


**Serve the little brutes right!” roars Phil 


They were no more heirs of the blood royal of 





En id than 
‘I dare say! Only I'd rather have a sor 
w the old bov is gone. I sav, vou fellows, 


hant something, do now! Bar all this row 
about Bosworth Field and Richard the Third! 
Alwavs does it when he’s beer on board—alway 
does it, give you my honor!” whispers the young 
nobleman to his nei 
*T am a fool! I am a fool!” cries Phil, 
mack 

} 


ing his forehead. ‘‘ There are moments 
, /intervene. It’ 
: 


not your fault, Mr. What-d’ye-call-’em, that you 
uluded to my arms in a derisive manner. I 


hen the wrongs of my 





r 


ear you no malice! Nay, I ask your pardon! 
Nay! I pledge you in this claret, which is good, 
+} by Se) 7 , 2 , 
hough it’s my governor’s. In our house every 


hing isn’t, hum—Bosh! it’s twenty-five claret, 
Sir! <Ascot’s father gave him a pipe of it for 
saving a life which might be better spent; and 
I believe the apothecary would have pulled you 
irough, Ascot, just as well as my governor. 
jut the w *s good! Good! Brice, some more 
laret! A song! Who spoke of a song! War- 


e us something, Tom Dale! <A song, a song, 


} i . 
n the Tiles” was given by Tom Dale with all 
his accustomed humor. Then politeness d 


Whereupon the exquisi ditty of ‘* Moonlight 





our host should sing one of his 
songs, and as I have heard him perform it many 
times I have the privilege of here reprinting it: 
premising that the tune and chorus were taken 
trom a German song-book, which used to delight 
us melodious youth in by-gone days. Philip ac- 


ordingly lifted up his great voice and sang: 


7 r I 
I I | 
\ 11 y | 
but as 
lau { the 
versity days, tl 
S l of wl 


] 
enjioved 
1} l 
terest f 


ence about tw: 


of the } 


min still thought Twysden a sl} 


and ‘Tw 
man. 


I) I 
Lut 
] 
t 
tt 
t 
t 
1 
el 


, } + 
] ( 
t | - 
1 not I 
t I +} Y 
‘ 1 t é 
f ! 
s humb] t o} 
t 1 1 Ss 
n have ti n ( 
L li 1 to ¢ t 
Liste > l t 
I Ss rel I L ¢ ol 
t lI ( T ot 
ch most of 1 | been d 
juite your ; 1 
me to tl a ! I 
fres} pai ‘ 
} i f 
m<¢ ( mit t } 


roperty of their late father-in-law. 


11 


} 











pence half-penny in the divi 


vy curmudgeot 


ysden considered Firmin an unprincip] 


When 


Mrs. Firmin was alive t 


} 
Ti 


ty 

















Men s t it 
1 ‘Tom falls 
lan su 5 
l rtunate ¢ 
eariv times es tl 
1 his luckier comra 


ympanion for whom, i 
r had had 


erous man oug 





1 for a man not to 


vhood. But to live w 


vith that creature, low, 


sotted—** How could hi 


tastes, and loved 


at my call-supper 


The wine of which 














familiar or when h is 
paying compliments to my 
Street, or telling hide: 


mn that occasion made him, 
municative. ‘* Not a ba 





ition « r lord, I hope she tool 
t candle. Hunt grum las wv 
‘*He might have offered 1 


after bringing him all that wa 


iat. Let us go and 
mewhere. I know a very good « 


No, you won't? I say” (h 








the cab You are a swel ( I 
have been thinking, ‘This d1 
will try and borrow mon i i 
won't, my boy. I've got : ; 
Fee, faw, fum. You understand. 
the sovereigns out of my medical 
Parr Street. I prescribe bleed 


‘I don’t know| drew him to-night. He is a very 


Brummell Firmin is. He can’t 
dear old friend any thing. Bless 


as he turned away to some midnight 


his own, he tossed up his hand in 
heard him laughing through the 
and policeman X, tramping on his 
round and suspiciously eyed him. 


Then I thought of Dr. Firmin’s 
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holy fa ind eves. Was a benevolent remem- 


ld times the bond of union between 
these men? All my house had long been asleep 
vhen I opened and gently closed my house door. 
By the twinkling night-lamp I could dimly s« 

child and mother softly breathing. Oh, blessed 


brant ( ef ( 


' 


they on whose pillow no remorse sits! Happy 
you who have ¢ Scape d temptati n! 


I may have been encouraged in my suspicions 
of the dingy clergyman by Philip’s own surmises 
regarding him, which were expressed with tl 


andor. ‘The fellow calls for 
the Firmin Arms,” said poor 
iil; ‘* and when my father’s bigwigs assemble 





he reverend gentleman dines with them. 


| 
I 
1 should like to see him hobnobbing with old 
Bumpsher, or slapping the bishop on the back. 
ile lives in Sligo Street, round the corner, so as 


d vet preserve his own 





use an 
ependence. Otherwise, I wonder he 
talled himself in Old Parr Street, 
where my poor mother’s bedroom is vacant. 
The doctor does not care to use that room. I 
remember now how silent they were when to- 
rether, and how terrified she always seemed be- 
What has he done? I know of one 
Does this Hunt know 
have been accomplices in 


fore him. 


iffair in his ¢ 





of any more? ) 
some conspiracy, Sir; I dare say with that young 
Cinqgbars of whom Hunt is forever bragging—the 
worthy son of the worthy Ringwood. I say, 
does wickedness run in the blood ? My grand- 

hers, I have heard, were honest men. Per- 

ps they were only not found out; and the 
family taint will show in me some day. There 
are times when I feel the devil so strong within 
me that I think some day he must have the 


mastery. I’m not quite bad yet; but I trembk 
lest I should go. Suppose I were to drown, and 
ro down? = It’s not a jolly thing, Pendennis, to 


Don’t humbug m 
with your charitable palliations and soothing 
surmises. You put me in mind of the world 
you do! I laugh, and I drink, 
se merry, and sing, and smoke endless 
and I tell you, I always feel as if a lit- 
tle sword was dangling over my skull which will 
fall some day and split it. Old Parr Street is 
mined, Sir—mined! And some morning we 
shall be blown into blazes—into blazes, Sir; 
mark my 
and so idle, for which y 


have such a father as mine. 





tobacco: 


words! That’s why I’m so careless 











1 fellows are always 
bothering and scolding me. ‘There’s no use in 
settling down until the explosion is over, don’t 
you se ? Incedo per ines 8 ppositos, and, by 
George! Sir, I feel my boot soles already scorch- 
ing. Poor thing! poor mother” (he apostro- 
phized his mother’s picture, which hung in the 
room where we were talking), ‘‘ were you aware 
of the secret, and was it the knowledge of that 
which made your poor eyes always look so fright- 
ened? She was always fond of you, Pen. Do 
you remember how pretty and graceful she used 
to look as she 1] von her sofa up stairs, or smiled 
out of her carriage as she kissed her hand to us 








boys? I say, what if a woman marries, and 
coaxed and wheedled by a soft tongue, and 


off, and afterward finds her husband has a cl 


foot ? 

* Ah, Philip!” 

** What is to be the lot of the son of such 
man? Is my hoof cloven, too?” It was ont 
stove, as he talked, extended in American f 


inherit my doom, as another man does gout 
consumption? Knowing this fate, what is t] 
use, then, of doing any thing in particular ? 

tell you, Sir, the whole edifice « f our present lif 
will crumble in and smash.” Here he flin 


his pipe to the ground with an awful shatte 


intil the catastrophe comes, what « 


eruption. 
‘Tf you know that Vesuvius i ing to } 
over Pompei 


not go to Naples, or farther, if you will ? 

‘* Were there not men in the sentry-boxes 
the city gates,” asked Philip, “‘who might ha 
run, and yet remained to be burned there? §S 
pose, after all, the doom isn’t hanging over 1 
and the fear of it is only a nervous terror 
mine? Suppose it comes, and I survive 
The risk of the game gives a zest to it, old ! 
Besides, there is Honor: and some One Els¢ 
in the case, from whom a man cow/d not part 


an hour of danger.” 





THE CHILD THAT LOVED A 
GRAVE. 
yp away in the deep heart of a lonelv ¢ 
4 _ } Y o ] litar } ‘ 
try there was an old solitary church-) il 
People were no longer buried the re, for it hi: 
fulfilled its mission long, long ago, and its ran 





grass now fed a few vagrant goats that clan 





bered over its ruined wall and roamed througl 


the sad wilderness of graves. It was borderé 


all round with willows and gloomy cypresses ; 


gate, seldom or ever opened, 


and the rusty iron 
shrieked when the wind stirred it on its hing 


as if some lost soul, condemned to wander in 


that desolate place forever, was shaking its ba 
and wailing at the terrible imprisonment. 


In this church-vard there was one grave un 


l The stone which stood at tl 
head bore no name, but instead the curious d 


vice, rudely sculptured, of a sun uprising out of 


the sea. The grave was very small and cover 
with a thick growth of dock and nettle, and o1 
might tell by its size that it was that of a litt] 
child. 

Not far from the old church-yard a young b« 
lived with his parents in a dreary cottage; 1 
was a dreamy, dark-eyed boy, who never playe 
with the children of the neighborhood, but love 
to wander in the fields and lie by the banks « 


rivers, watching the leaves fall and the waters 


‘ 
I 
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he lilies sway their white head bulging w passionate tea s 
f the current. It was no wonder} sound and fire, he would think of his bad ] 
t fe was solitary and sad, for his parents | rents at home, a turning tot grave, lay his 
vere wild, wicked people who drank and quar- cheek against it as if it were a brother 





1 all day and all night, and the noises of 


ir quarrels were heard in calm summer nights 


the summer went passing into autumn 





trees grew sad and shivered as the time-aqy 


neighbors that lived in the village under | proached when the fierce wind would 


y tl 
the brow of the hill. of their cloaks, and the rains and the storm 
The boy was terrified at all this hideous strife, | buffet their naked limbs. fhe primroses gre 
and his young soul shrank within him when he! pale and withered, but in tl last mom 
heard the oaths and the blows echoing through | seemed to look up at the child smilingly, as if 


fly out into the! say, ** Do not we 

















s where ev so calm and| next year.” Butt sadness of t season cam 
pure, and talk wi a low voice as} over him as the winter approached, and he ofter 
if they were his friends. wet the little grave with irs, and } itl 

In this way he came to haunt the old church-| gray head-stone, as one k 3 a friend that 
wd, roaming through its half-buried head-| about to depart for years 
st s, and spelling out upon them the name One evening t rd t vhe 
f } that had gone from earth years and} the woods looked brown a1 it n 
( s ago rhe little gra nameless | g S it cal i { 
vever, attracted him more than all oth-| growl, the child h t 
range d e of th n uprising out | grave, t 
ft 1 Was to him a perpetual source of mys- | its 1 | 
1 wonder 1 so, whether by day or} ] ession ¢ t} ven 
i tl rut f his parents drov him | bore 1} them wl I 1 | 
n his home, he used to wander there and | box Cov | i black « t 
1 t the thick grass and think who was buried | spades in t hands, whil t 
h it faced man clad in a | ( | I 
In t his love for tl grave grew so! head. As the child sav | to ar 
that he adorned i s childish fash- | fro thr h tl ve l, stuml ‘ 
He cleared away the docks and the net-| buried head-stones, or stooping d n and ¢ 
nd the mulleins that grew so sombrely | ining half-effaced inscriptions, his litt eart 
yped the grass until it grew thick | most ceased to beat, and he shrank be 
soit as the carpet of heaven. Then he ne wi thest I ( i 
primroses from the green banks of dewy men walked t lf t | 
he the hawthorn rained its white flow- | 2 iz ste t lor 
s, and red poppies from the corn-fields, and) grass, and « pa ‘ \ 
bells from the shadowy heart of the forest, | last the leader turned and walked toward 
1d planted them around the grave. With the! little grave, and stooping down gazed at t 
le twigs of the silver osier he hedged it} stone. he moon had just rise und 
| with a little simple fence, and scraped the | fell on the quaint sculpture of t! n 
ng mosses from the gray head-stone until}! of the sea. The tall man then beckoned t 
little grave looked as if it might have been| companions. ‘TI have found it,” he 
rave of a good fairy. is here.” With that the f m ‘ 
Chen he was content. All the long summer | and all five stood by the grav T ‘ 
ys he would lie wpon it with his arms clasping | hind the stone could no | breat] 
its swelling mound, while the soft wind with The two men bearing the ] | id it dow 
wavering will would come and play about him! in the grass, and taking off the black cl tl 


and timidly lift his hair. From the hill-side he | child saw a little coffin of shining ebony cover 


heard the shouts of the village boys at play, and | with silver ornaments, and on the lid 
sometimes one of them would come and ask him | in silver, was the device of a ) upri 
to join in their sports; but he would look at him | the sea, and the moon sh¢ 

wer no; ‘Now to work!” said the tall man; an 


with his calm, dark eyes and gre ntly ans 
1 steal back | straightway the two that held the spades plang 


to his companions and speak in whispers about | them into the li 


znd the boy, awed and hushed, wou 


the child that loved a grave. his heart would break; and, 
In truth, he loved the little grave better than) restrain himself, he flu 
ll play. The stillness of the church-yard, the | mound, and cried out to the strange lead 





ent of the wild flowers, the gold n checkers of **Oh, Sir!” he cried, sobbing, ao not toucl 
the sunlight falling through the trees and play-| my little grave! It is all I 
ing over the grass were all delights to him. He} world. Do not touch it; 
would lie on his back for hours gazing up at) here with my arms a! 





the summer sky and watching the white clouds| my brother. I tend it, a 





sailing across it, and wondering if they were | and thick, and I promise you, if y 
the souls of good people sailing home to heaven. | it to me, that next year I will plant a 
But when the black thunder-clouds came up finest flowers in the mead 


it 
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ush, child, you are a fool!” answered the | int 
man. ‘* This is a sacred duty that | rot 
+ to perform. He who is buried here was | tra 





that bor 


So the men dragged the child from the grave | upon it 


by ma 
bbing 
hey d 

Saw the 
wn 


n foree, and laid him near by in the gra 


you; but he was of royal blood, and | on 
It in palaces. It is not meet 


] 


rs dwe 
es like his should rest in common soil. | wh 


the sea a grand mausoleum awaits them, | tle 





» them with me and lay 





them in vaults of porphyry and marble. Take | b 


o your work !”’ ste 


as if his heart would break; and then | wa 


ig up the grave. Through his tears he 


small white bones gathered up and | the 


and saw the men shovel back the earth | out 
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» the empty grave, and h 

bers. Then they took up 
ced their steps. The gate s 
its hinges, and the child \ 


He returned home silent 


ite as any ghost. When he 








to sleep; but when morn 
Thev buried him whe h 
sod Was } ( m tl il 


y coffin, and heard the lid shut | cession departed, that ni 


THE THREE KINGS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISII 





{ gom kings 
Howe’er h 
And one is yellov 


The vellow one 





ese and theirs the world’s affairs are 
And the names these mighty monarchs | 








Cotton, the white, and Gold, the bright, and Coal, the sootyv-grim 

h sways a potent sceptre o’er the many who | to | 
They are not rival sovereigns, but close all ind frie 
And each controls the other, and each to the other | s 
And each is kin to the other, and strangely, by 1 t) ’ 
For Gold is the son of Cotton and Coal, though born before them | 
King Corron in the Southland dwells, far in the S al 
Che he ivy hoe his se ptre is, the dented n his throne: 
King Cotton in the Southland dwells, and there his court he holds, 
And there his servants gather the fleece from a hundred t sand f 
King Cotton in the Southland dwells, but roams as suits his whim 
And he is free on every sea—no port is closed to him. 
Th like a cowled and corded Friar in rope and sackcloth drest, 
Che nations clap their hands for joy when comes their welcome gue 
lo build him stately ships they rob the forest of its trees 
They rend the solid rock to rear his hives of human |} - 


And from their toiling peasantry they sen 


A countless host of servitors to wait at his command. 


Wherever in our Northern clime his smile 





Ay! peers are they whom serfs obey in m 


Che barons of the spindles and the nobles 
One time good Gold was got by arms, but 
By spinning-jennies win their wealth, and 


King Cotton is a kindly king—through hit 


Green fields grow white in the morning li 


Through him the loaded barges go, drawn 


(Through him the beryl seas are flecked with stout and gallant ships; 


Through him a myriad shuttles click, and 
Through him the smoky towns arise, with 


A rain of woe would pour around were Cotton cold and dead; 


Then were not countless millions clad, the 


of favor beams, 


ise the castles of his peers on the banks of pleasant streams. 


any a crowded room— 
of the lo 


m. 
now our Cotton-lords 


not by knightly swords. 
n, in autumn time, 

on their many trips; 
countless spindles whirr; 


all their din and stir. 


nh W e not million i. 


, 


rht, with the snow of the Southern 
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THE THREE KINGS 











fields, the world with fear would pal 


From quiverit 


r lips in crowded streets break famine’s feeble wail ; 


5 


But while he flourishes in pride, then woe and want are banned, 


Swarth labor laughs and sings at toil, and plenty fills the land. 


King Coat dwells ever underground, surrounded by his gnomes 





Who carve him chambers in the earth, and scoop out rocky domes. 
Ever they work by torch-light there—the clear sun never shines 


To glad the heart of the pigmies toiling, moiling in 
But still they burrow like patient moles, they work a 











heir voices ing through the vaults in praise of g E 
Black are the diamonds of h lack his robes also, 

Yet though Cotton and Gold e, this Coal is king below— 
Down in the bowels of Engl his rule began, 

The torrid Chiriqui region, the strange land of Japan 

Ohio's river-riven plains, Virginia’s ridges tall, 

And the hills of Pennsylvania, these own him one and all 

Yet his a sway on upper earth—a sway it may not shun— 

He spreads o’er crowded « s a murky cloud and du 

His is the roar of furnaces, the rattling noise of mills, 

The scream ol the river steamer, flung back from b 1KS and hills ; 

His are the one-eyed Cyclopes that speed on the iron rails 

Through echoing clefts in riven hills, and down the pleasant vales 

He comes from his home in the rock profound, to the busy din 
With tl V e of his steam-serf, roa g like tl Ss fa culve Re 





He goes to the broad green prairies, to the desert pl: d 
And one is peopled with thousands, and the other is fertile land 
the wild-deer roved, and the hunter’s rifle rang, 





erce of the forges glows, and the ponderous hammers clang. 





Gods! what a sight, those forges bright, and what a steady roar- 
The voice of the nor’west tempest on the lone and rocky shore 


iy of Hephaistos grim, the halting son of Zeus, 





Glowed not so fierce what time he forged the shield of Achilleus ; 
And never the giants sweaty and huge, in 4 } 





itna’s fiery 
More terrible seemed than these appear, as the hammers rise and fall 





King Coal beheld the swarming towns, in the silent hours of night, 

A refuge for assassins in the dim and faint lamplight; 

Then pity filled his royal heart; the blood from out his veins, 

And the spirit within him he gave to light the darksome streets and lanes. 
The craven murderer at the glare shrunk baffled to his den, 

And Coal another blessing gave to glad the souls of men. 

King Go.tp was once of low estate; he rose from out the earth; 
A base-born carle he was at first—he knew not whence his birth. 
Man found him lying in the sands, a friendless outcast there, 

And took the yellow foundling home, and gave him treatment fair. 
So base of mind, so vile of heart, and so forgetful he, 

That o’er his friend he rules as though he were of high degree. 


King Gold was once of low estate, but now in palaces, 
Whereof he has in every land, he dwells in royal ease— 
Palaces rare and splendid, he owns them every where ; 

Their walls of lapis-lazuli, and studded with rubies rare, 
Propped with pillars of Parian marble, lined with malachite, 
And hung with silken curtains, that temper the noonday light. 


He feeds upon the choicest meats—upon his board must be 
The patés brought from Strasbourg, and turtle from the sea; 
And in his cups of amethyst that glitter there and glow, 
The wines of oldest vintages in amber currents flow, 
Madeira, of the south side, Champagne, and Rucellai, 
Johannisberger, Xeres, Catawba, and Tokai. 
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time was meanly clad mm dusky yel 
urple velvet robes, and silken hose 
hions ose, With vases in the 1 
flowers that all the air with delicate scents perfume ; 


are his ready‘knaves, his wishes to attend 


lis parasites in homage low to bend. 


} 
} 
i 


kings array th 
he tempest ere os l 
at his steady glance, and 
hare turns the ant edged 
now from kings; 


Juden-Strasse, 


as in Pagan lands idolatry profou 

now in Christendom bows millions 
like Ju 

blinded worshipers before his chari¢ 


} 


1 ¢ 


ggernaut, the earth 


These are the 

They feed the ho , and shape 
Without the three but poor we 
And man a savage churl indeed, 
So laud to Gold, who 


And greater laud to Cotton who feeds ten million 


King Coal a mighty monarch is, but nathless is controll 
To do the work of Cotton, and swell the pric l 
King Gold has empire widest far, yet, though 
He tribute pays to Cotton, and a heavy tax to 
But Cotton he is king of kings, and Coal, tl 


And Gold, the yellow and smiling, are vassals 


MRS. GOLDSMITH AT FORTY. 
ise of Mrs. Goldsmi 


1 
} 


th was a sad one. | from; and two long years ha 
the reme¢ 
at thirty-five. At thirty So at forty Mrs. Gold 
g ginning to look at tim tal suff i 
and discontented, was for the most part | fering ar lisquietude were in 
right with anticipation. Her three children, | mate causes. The home of M1 
all daughters, were unfolding from bud to fr: uxurious. So far as her exter 
grant blossom, and her life rested in their <d, or rather, 
live 1e could art 
Since the completion of her thirty-fifth year | had al » means 
one of her children had died—the youngest, and , were wholly inadequate. Nay, it 
most tenderly loved because the youngest. Ah! | of giving that repose of mind which freedom f 
for a woman like Mrs. Goldsmith, who had built worldly anxieties is supposed to confer, tl 
only upon an earthly foundation, who had loved | added to her dissatisfaction. Theit 
herself intensely in her children, this was indeed | brought no sense of responsibility, but 
an affliction. She bowed her head, and refused | feeling of superiority to others. She 


y. She was forty, | reconciliation. 


to be comforted. The unrelieved black that ways be ministered to, never minister. He 
gathered in funereal gloom around her person | forts, feelings, tastes, habits, desires, and 
was a fitting emblem of the darkness that en-| veniences must be regarded by her domesti: 
shrouded her spirit. But troubles and sorrows | by all from whom she required service 
do not always come alone. Her oldest daughter | thing; while to their feelir tastes, habi 
formed an attachment that did not meet her pa- | conveniences no regard was ever paid. 
rents’ approbation ; and failing to gain their con- | sition of luxurious ease had made her, 


BP) 


sent, or even the smallest approval of her choice, | so many in like situations, intensely self 
took the desperate and almost always unwise | this very selfishness was a cause of her mi 
course of marrying against their remonstrances, | disquietude. 

threats, and commands. From the day she left Mortified pride was another source of unl 
ee a father r’s house she had been an alien there-| piness in the case of Mrs. Goldsmith. Tot 





GOLDSMITH AT FORTY 


1 fan 
‘ving beneath their conditio 


is the visitation had been, was a light 


compared with this, 


rung at the door and b 
Mv fri 


» myself on 
luxury worth 


to no better 
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‘*What a blow to pride! I wonder how 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s present state compares with 
her condition of 
higher ranks ?” 
But my friend could not answer the question. 
iad not kn Mrs. 
her prosperity, and 


. 1 


igh her daughter, who came 


mind when she stood in the 


» | wn Goldsmith in the days 
knew of her now 


twice a week 


only 
music-lessons. 

morning I called upon my old acquaint- 
Ww Nearly ten 
ter sending up my card before she made 


Next 


ance, m1 in adversity. minutes 


passed al 


I began to have misgivings as 
to the state in which I should find her. 

A rustling of garments on the 
pleasant pattering of little feet—the 
hild’s questioning voice—and then Mrs. 


her appearance, 


stairs—the 
music of a 
Gold- 
, leading a golden-haired little girl 


of some three summers by the hand. One glance 


nto her pale, calm, humanized face told the story 


of suffering and triumph. She had been down 


among the seething waters of sorrow and ad- 


versity, but had risen above them in the strength 
of a nobler and purer love than had burned in 


heart in the days of wealth and luxurious 


‘It was kind in you to call,” she said, as 
d holding my hand and looking at 
a gratified expression on her face. 


The 


‘I am grieved,” I said, using the common 


rm of expression, ‘‘ to find that since my ab- 
sence from the city sad changes have met you.” 
She smiled faintly as she answered, ‘‘ God's 
> not as our ways.’ 
His ways are always best,” I said, 
‘* Always—always,”’ she replied, the smile 
‘yr about her mouth. 
‘hough our feet turn to them unwillingly,” 
irked. 
‘Ve 
We 


in her 


rrowing sweet 


ingly, 


ry unwill as in my case.”’ 


were seated. The sunny-haired child was 
arms, her head laid back, and her eyes 
turned lovingly upward. Mrs. Goldsmith looked 
lown upon the sweet face, and left a kiss upon it. 
‘Your grand-daughter ?” 
‘¢ Yes, and she’s a darling little girl!” Her 
ms, on which the child lay, felt the loving im- 
pulse that was in her heart, and drew the form 
l against her breast. I noticed the move- 
ment, and said, in my thought, ‘* Yes; His ways 


Close 
are best 


always 
There has been much lost,” she said, in the 
talk that followed- lost, and 


alway S. 


‘much 


carnest 


much gained; and the ga 
loss. Oh, into what a | 
had I fallen when t 
cipline came, and I sunk for at 
spalr. 

os 


d, 


t sterner visi 


selfis] 

ion and dis- 

>In utter d 
Then I became conscious that a strug 

y life had come, and that not only for 

f, but for i 

victory 
a 


very 
another also—a st ugg 


uld be reached only in the de 


] 
Sel 


ic ih Wl 


wi 


gree that 


ad in myself the elements of strength. I 
1 


he k of my husband’s est 


Our el 


wret ate every tl 
was lost. egant home and luxurious fur 


nitu 


re receded from possession, fading away, 
tand grief, like a dissolving view 
My fir 
distinct impression was like that of a man in th 
of and I 
lor ¢ thoug! 


our bewildermen 


or the passing of scenery in a play. 
overwhelming waters, 
fearfully, my gl 
' y and escape. Then th 
and contemned one » from whi 


in 


out 


m 


turned ourselves away in itter scorn 


and spoke such kind, true, tender, and mai 


words, that my rebuked and smitten heart bowed 


itself before him in something of reverence. 
what trust 


ughter leaned upon hi 


saw loving 


d 


Ww 


in and haecnce 


and al 


er child the f 


m, secu 
le against me and my oth 


it 


a 
l 
i 


i 


swept fiercely, and seemed as if no pov 
could save us. 

‘“‘Ah! Sir, God led us down 
dark, frightful valley, only that he 
us the way to a mountain of lov¢ 


I could not go 
} 


uch a mat 


into a 
might 
, rising hea 
in thi 


ly, 


ward, beyond. 
door opened for us in s 
spirit, and sit d 
ls, The pe ner 
husband inspired me wit 


idleness, with 


wn in 
han us conduct of my daught 
1a desire to return ber 
efit for benefit, and though here, under the law 
of filial love, I try daily to let gratitude express 
itself in service; and so, in useful employments, 
I find a new life in which peace dwells. Mar 
garet will not be idle and dependent. It is n 
the wish of her excellent brother-in-law that s] 
should teach ; but duty has led her into the right 
way, and she is cheerful and happy.” 

‘Not in the external things of this life,” 
said, as she paused, ‘‘can the heart find rest.’ 

‘‘Nor without them,” ‘W 
must make them the ministers of useful service 
must dwell in them, as life dwells in true forms 
directing and controlling them for those good uses 


she replied. 


they were intended to serve.” 
‘*Then,” said I, ‘*they will be as Aaron’s rod 
in the hand—a staff for support; and not 


Aaron’s rod on the ground—a stinging serpent 
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UNITED STATES 

J ee {th of February will be memorable in the 

history of the country. On that day the South- 
ern Congress, composed of delegates from the six se- 
ceding States, convened at Montgomery, Alabama ; 
andthe Peace Convention. composed of delegates from 
twenty States, assembled at Washington in pursuance 
of the invitation from the Legislature of Virginia. 


Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, late Secretary of 
the Treasury, was elected Chairman of the South 
In his address he said that they had 


representatives of sovereign and ind 


ern Congress. 
met as the 
pendent States, who had dissolved all the political 
associations which connected them with the Gov 
ernment of the United States. 
complete and perpetual, and their duty was now t 


This separation wa 
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alike r intere et 
wuld sell, and from whom we would t . th 
% the fewest pract por 
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at the 
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s 1) : 
riginally 1 nd 


by special trains for 


it the 
disturbance at Baltimore in 
while still others say 


ident-elect at the Cap 


vening of y. 4 
d through Baltimore 
ed at Washing 
The inauguration 
1 the 4th of March. Ap 
sturbances on that o« 


ample military int 


ide under the ‘ , ir ling that « 


be pursued by 
sident-elect beg 
ion of a Republican Ad 
rround to the Southern 
invasion of their rights, nl ere passed to the pr " 
eclaration, that ‘I have é nt Breckinridge of th enate, and Speaker 
lirectly, to interfere with t f the House, who res led in appro 
very in the States where it ex- | priate terms. Mr. Hamlin, having en the oath 
have no lawful right to do so, | 0 xe, read the proclamation for an 
ition to do so. Those who non of the Senate The most important bills passed 
knew that I had made this during the last month are that suspending postal 


ran 


States, the new Tariff, and 


ns, and had never re- service in th 
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new Territories rhe Tarift 


a loan of $21,000,000, and substi 


rem duties as far as possible 
it has not beer blished 


f parts of Kansas, 


1 of 100,000 squ 


AMERIC 
est intelliger 
he new Governmen 
tionary 1 
or months, 
asc 

‘volutionary attem] 

place Don Fer 

has been att p 

the President, Dr. Linares, was 

‘état on the 13th of January. 

Ministers were the leaders in the 

President was detained for a while as prison 

when released took refuge with the Belgian ¢ 

A Convention has been called to meet on the 

May In rgentine Confideration new 

bles have arisen, the details of which are obscure, 
but which appear to forebode new troubles for the 
country. 

ition for an amendment to the Constitu EUROPE. 

consideration, was passed by 133 to 65 The British Parliament was opened by the Queen 


than two-thirds, and was sent to the Senate on the 5th of February. The royal ch, after 


T 
The resolution is as follows: stating that her Majesty hoped that the ‘‘ modera- 


See een egeee fae See , tion of the Pc wers of Europe woul | prevent any in 
ni : 5 of Amesten tn ( men terruption of the ge neral peace,” thus refers to the 
is of both House t llow- | affairs of the United States: ‘Serious differences 
posed to the Legislature eri- 

t eee mie a _| can Union. It is impossible for me to look without 


1 State 


have arisen among the States of the North Am 


all intents and purposes, : " great concern upon any event that can affect the 
z happiness and welfare of a people nearly allied to 
my subjects by descent, a sely conn 1 with 
any State with the domestic { ‘ 1s | them by the most intimate 

iding that of persons held to labor or servitude | My heart lifferences mav lx 
by the laws of said State.” su ceptible of satisfactory : ment. The interest 
In the Senate this resolution was taken up on the | which I take in the well ng of the people of th 
4th of March. Various amendments were proposed | United States can not but be increased by the kind 
ind lost, and the House resolution was passed by a| and cordial reception “0 

» of 24 to 12, Senator Polk, who was in the chair, | of Wales during his recent visit to t 


1e requisite two- | America. 


it was carri-d by tl 
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e Ordea f Tree ] 
, by Wiiiram G. SEWELI 
thers.) 


No o1 
labor in pr 

» that th 
as reg il 


rior, they ar 
; from the ranks 
the 
’ the mulattoes 
babies es av features. on. whicl r.|¢ there is between the mulattoes 
Sewe] mat nts are inter ing uggesti " th Vil . In the forn 
In olitical poi iew, th ation t ) rise from the lowest clas 


utterly impossible to ri 
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1 favor of the anti-slav 
ther views, vibr 


pinion, are n 


them from 
iturally dispose them to con 
he light of religic 


n and philos 
can even ] ‘ 


ial ime Wl 


int issues of 


vill not fail to | 


given from the high 
it, although, 
critical sug 
ess to the 
fully collated and 
be regarded as 
important philological re 
scholarship. The volumes 
embrace Eschvlus, Horace, Eu 
s, Virgil, and Herodotus; and 
ssively followed by others now 
Phe 


iracy and a judicious 


certain 
ductory addr 
care 


tate nay 


character 
Re 
selecti 


ve prey iration. 
j on 
remark- 


us readings, together with its 
} 


rice 
1c 


vpography and its moderate ] 
; } 


ntion of cl cal stuc 
such a convenient port- 

their favorit 

lume of the 

vy Henry Har 

the press of Sheldon and 
tive to th 


iuthors. 


r MILMAN, just issued from 
é d 
time of Pope li 
r of ( 

t heretics under Innox 


., brings down the narra- 
nocent IV., it ran 
nstantinople, in 1203; 
nt III. ; the 
Dominican and Franciscan or 
and other topics 
torian has thrown 
The conquest of 
ind the establishment of the Latin 
ficant events in the history of 
troduction of Latin Christianity in 
ssentially a foreign movement ; it did 
rsion of the Greek Church to 
r the Papal supremacy of the 
the foundation of a new 


cl ding 
takin 


lic and vigorous pen. 


the 


> conve 


iwuage, usages, and clergy. 

spossessed of their churches and 

ich were appropriated to the use of 

; and the ecclesiastical property through- 
" r providing for the 
worship according to the Latin form, was 
terms as the rest of the con 
quered territory. The French prelates were entitled 
iare in the honors of the conquerors, having dis- 

d no less military zeal and courage than the 

t The vessels that bore the 
roves, the Paradise and the 

which grappled with the 

onstantinople ; from them were thrown 
scaling-ladders on which the soldiers mounted to 
1 the episcopal banners were the first 


pie 


lasteries, wl 


maintenance 
bic 


divided on the same 


lements of Constantine 


the fervors 
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mquerors to 

Ps 

his speci 
t 


ns ot 


ypal supret 
. 


erely 

to mal 

at 

from that 

ment of Latir 

of Dean Milmar 
ident of histor 

Nowhere i 
al and 


Th 
by Harper an 
the serie 4 


the1 
Old ar 
of simple and beautiful narratives 
comprehension an i of 
The text is pr 
lishments from the 
English masters, forming a volume which can 
but i of the Bible, 
impress upon their mi 1e reculle¢ 
tents. 

1 Pastor's Dying his People, by Nic1 
oLAS Murray, D.D by Harper 
Brothers.) The discou vol 
ume consists d a peculiar interest from the f 
that they the last of Dr. Murra 
preparations for the pulpit, but were prevented 
being actually delivered by his sudden and lam 
dece The yr late to the 
which are unseen and, under a 
ty of topics, freely discuss the great truths 
are at the foundation of natural and reveal 
ligion. They are written with the glow of f 
stringency of argument, and eloquent 


prod 


the vo 
istrated 

el signs of eminent German ; 
terest children 


tion of its « 


rive 


were 


among 


ase. exclusivel 


d eternal ;” 
whi 
11 
elin; 
inction which 


ormly characterize the ctions of the au- 





‘MULE POINT OF HONOR 
lv t in the history of 1 


t claim to res} 
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1 } 


10F rname C W 
it the xacts its share of 


or duration of socia 
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{ ' t} ’ nt } 

f ire apt t 

and insists uy standing ers to ask what 
Ww totl I irk snit 








th, insists upon vindi- | is very imy int to not 

rs. A man of true honor, ir each mind rding to i 
upon being right in his | traili ines as we treat t 
1 when conscious of such | children are bes ver! 
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f public and universal worth. It commits him to 
inciple arer to him than his ease or his life 
pelling him to protect the feeble who confide in 
and obey the superiors who have just rule over 
In every bearing of his temper and « luct 
is determined by the supreme law, by the suprem 
h, and the supreme right t Opens upwar 
higher light a igher I and alike 
e and his will he gives proof of his gentle 
1 
We w i clearer idea of the spirit of manly |! 
when we consider it in connection with some of 
leading ¢ cts. These are mainly of two kinds, 
li ev are more external or internal, cir 
stantial or characteristic. The circumstances 
pon which | is most frequently based are 
ealth and | n, especially when these are the 
f birth « tance; since, wh e are 
| 1, thev indicate traits of charact d have 
intelle« ial and moral signi cant b 5 1 cir 
tan We are not ready to ascribe h r to 
ilth or family in themselves considered, yet we 
not deny that great power attaches to both cir 
nstances; and the man who begins with fortw 
ind name has far less to do than hi poor ind ob 
re me j very high so 
il y fortress, and 
tal 1 he who has 
tak ld another for 
elf ‘ pelled to 
that and birth so 
is they are umstances and put for 
I ible cl s. Honor is a quality, 
i t ma y by the addition of quan 
. If « d r of itself has no honor in it, a 
llion has none, and the worth of wealth is meas 
1 precisely by the worthy qualities evinced in 
t icquisition or use of it. The millionaire, as 
has indeed a name, but not always an honor 
ne, and it is very rare that the richest men in 
comm y are held in the highest respect. It 
very desir indeed, that a generous man should 





his spirit, 


and 


manity goes 














a certain air 


easily with a large 


rse in liberal hands There is something, more 
r, in poverty that exaggerates the private wants 
i keeps down the nobler and more universal in- 
l ‘ is at his wit’s-end to 
| nt or to § iis bread is not easily in the 
h fts that his better 
I arned at tables of 
pl the magnit 
( ; ake the cup of water 
f wn parched lips and give it to the fainting 
l r at his feet. Y if self-sacr not ¢ irt]y 
‘ ance, be the measure of honor, tl 
entitled to their full share; and no 1 
been a just observer of the life of tl 


ire not favored with riches, without 


that the noblest qualities adorn the humbk 





We expect little good, indeed, from squalid poverty 





yut the common lot, with its constant limitation, its 
laily necessity of helping o hers by its own toil, is 
the great nursery of true honor—the brown earth 
from which all stately growths proceed. In fact 


when noble families spring, as they al 





from the common people 
the 
1em from degenerating ; a 


their sons back to same hardy s¢ 
+ 
t 


camp, the navy, and the field are an imitatic 


hich our 


>, from w 


hard, 


kwoods or sea-faring li 





its p digree. Iti 





ind 


} 
a ’ 
t ] 
send 
to Say 


id the disc ipline of the 


n of the 


best 











poor; a 

men hay r 

stints tl by 

its and lavi ay 

er | rth f-denving virtu 

and abl what Dives does 

1 Ww a better treasure 
in hoard m mind 
hus d full of dangers 








in the O 
fam 
for the d 








he can not have their ¢ unk 


r school than the Herald's ¢ 


nerev 





sterne 





ing-zlass, or in the study of his own pulse and com 
plexion. We are well aware of the clannishness of 


what are called old familie 











a aware of utter nothing 
s to self-sufficien idof the un 
1at they would gen inish out 
not for the new life that es Uy 
to protect th and the | hon 
ors of ev Ait are generally i i l ne i y 
nol y does not need the voucher of an ancient 












loyalty are 
vreat Common¢e 
Wellingt hav 
] nd character, not the 

1 the British empire its great conservatives 
The traditional hone 
leading think and heroes; and t 
to name and fortune, wed by the 
birth of spirit or genius than by the first birth of 


blood and 


not 








of a nation ¢ 


rs 





ar more new 











I r; and« may be the seal { 1 
merit, and difficult as it is to adjust wisely the vari 
ous orders of claims, the hu I lis « lently 
approximating to such ad; 
ra of peerage, and 
ucademies, it is deciding that those men are 





eatest and best 
We surely 
defit 
t of the estin 


nor who put the ¢ 
the greatest and best uses, 
nt with a 


» willing to leave ou 


rT 
powers 


vy less comprehensive 







ire not conte 





nor are W 








any element of human worth Intellect, e1 
affection, all belong to humanity, and they bear 
their true fruit only wher ‘ 
ise made of them is the test 
heir value; for without origi 
would be ) powers to use, 
original endowments, and to take a 
of personal fidelity A man who i 
rves praise for doing as well as he can 
vit: but who would think of ranking 
of honor by tl le of Newton or 
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f merit 
without th 
the 

r from a temporal or 
from the hand of G 
onsibilities win res} 
we estimate the fideli 


| authe 


we forget 


ition with the 
1 the amount 


of life t 


rity 
I rendered a 
d. In all relations 
thing of » ho 
ry good or great man not or 
» truth ar 
d guided him. 


, that all shining gi 


It Is 


he re 


ramoment th 
life of t 


for its own private et 


he commun 


a living, 
line in whieh he sé 
ind butter. W 
1mav h 
that a 


of 


spiration 

d thinking 
that a 

to hi 

bribes can stand 


allow 


1 na frreat 
opher like Bac ave an eve own 


, but we d ny Vv 
and the truth 1e 
, himself. We to believe 
ta soldier or statesman may see} himself a 
but we refuse all honor to him the moment 
ises to identify his interest with his country, 
to be ling to she y sles 
i are not unwilling that a prea 
a good salary ; but we refuse to listen to 
nt that we think him bent solely on 
Terent to the truth and the people. 


st upon a certain largeness of mind 


him nature to whic 


cave 


share in her 


strug 


1 universal in th 
nan for k 
business, 
I 


; but look with 
books of 


1 the Washington, 
en we know that he entered scrupulously every 
item of expense during the wars of liberty, that 
light refund only the d mi 
e his priceless services as a free ¢ 
the 


we 


clings 01 


the 
th 


outlay an 
same spirit may, indeed, ent 
work of life ; 


r who lives for 


and we can not refus 
th gh I 
s loyalty or a Christian’s faith. 
be judged by the rela 
and the sovereign power, 


aims, a1 
ud with a patriot’ 
ifts and all ac 


ns in which they s 


to 
iether human or divine, gives its own dignity to 
iunimates with its motive. True nobil 
not by nearness but by fidelity to the 

; and, in this view, the distant workman at his 

il post may be nobler than the 
elies the royal ear. 


adroit courtier 
So all the manual arts 
the liber i 


1 that animate 


ence to il profes- 


1 s all toil is to 


iw idk 

s dignity. 
Every form of society tends to establish its own 
ile of rank, and to frame its own code of ho 
r strange or ridiculous the 


they 


nor. 
wey distinctions may 


powerful 


some cases originate in 


appear, 
f ient reasons ; 


if not in suffi and if we marvel 
Hindoo castes, the Hindoo may equally mar- 
wn, wholly at loss to understand on what 


of talents 
presentative 
ors of his principal, and 
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t wholl, 
n families turns in 
of social honor. 
real or it 1 sli 


Th 
military \ 
1onor from its 01 
1 social standi 
the fr 
of he 


om 


most 


stions 


il frat Ty . 


tr 


1 ifling; but : 
in not allow its position to b 
" insult tamely, and must 


In 


omp 
dama 

, at least, pr 

view of 


spirit by resistance. this dar 


it any obstac he 


in t 


i way « 
ve well if this pacitic policy 


It would 1 
followed in our own sectional disputes ; 
ich of our trouble comes not or 
different codes of 
follow the mer 
Southern neighbors g 
The mercantile code 


v, and values veracity mainly 


from 
chiefly 


r Ny 


nest 
gs upon trade ; the military code ins 
upon 


social 


courage, and values veracity mainly 
and official relations. 
course, his ideal of honor, and much of his b 
rests upon personal confidence, yet his habits | 
him to measure damages mostly by costs Phe s 
dier lives wholly in professional confidence, and gen- 
erally having small property, he resents the least 
ispicion of his courage or fidelity as a blow at his 
So the merchant tends to satisfy his wom 
ed honor by a lawsuit, while the soldier challenges 
the off 
by a 


Ihe merchant has, 


vitals, 


ler to mortal combat or strikes him d 
blow. Southern life has a mingli 
feudal with the military cod ily 

bines with the habits of the pl in 

to make the people 


wn 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
dently many of our editors ar re rs 
eir te mp r and usage id offend 
m bitterly without being aware of it. Some of pale blue haze, as if y« mn 
est provocations have ur btedly been belated hour of tl Indian Summer 
iven unawares; and it is the rhetoric rather ir n al art set toward sy 
than the logic of some of our vehement debaters that wonder ; arn for th plendor that 
is raised so much bad blood. The same mistake Two months vet before these trees will twink] 
is been made in the opposite quarter, and, probably 1 
without knowing it, our neighbors h wounded us 
the quick by flings at our indu ioe) and mar 
It is in the region of the nerves th: 
ost quick; and while the m mr s, like our ma- 
terests, are the most prominent ar bulky, 
ate and invisible nerves are the seats of sen- 
We can carry a pre at load on our backs or 
r arms, but a little weig wonizes our fingers 
ind toes. We have probably confounded the muscles 
with the nerves to a very considerable extent, and 
have been treading upon each other’s toes and won- | ver 


ring that the process was not pronounced more | toward green 


r or desirable. A new day might come if a | there, in the 
nsiderate and chivalrous tone were adopted, | en than th 
le powerful organ of national opinion 
dis - itants to order before the pa 
stice, patriotism, and humanity. We 
of h mor more than a court of r law : 
and States had | mete to re 
rights and characters duly, 
n wholly different footing both 


ject we regard as having very cl 

wings upon education; for the 
g { quite as much by what they are 

rht to regard as honorable as by what is good or } 

ie or useful. If we would know what our children 
ire likely e and do, consider what they are | And it is the n 

1ised for and what they are practically encouraged | two or three } 
todo. If virtue is praised in cold generalities and | and its lite 
elf-will is commended by obvious admiration, there 


> move 


in be little doubt as to which will win the upper 
1. Honor is the breath of social life, and every 
vth of humanity opens upward if it opens at all. i 
little child and the aged man can not live out | it » most charming 
f its atmosphere, and the difference between the | essay in that book is one of 
und the bad is not only in the bent of their | read in the gushing, teemi 
l, but in the spirit of their fellowship. To try \ y discovers how mucl 
vy to do without human favor and | ¢ iat a profound sympatl 
own soul and his God, r- ince it ring we all 
, Save hiss rahe some follies ; i 
him to some peculiar forms of pride f 
1 surely would excommunicate him from 
hat humanity apart from which no man can se¢ 
ie true God. The best culture, like best faith, 


irones false honor to put the true “~ its p 


} 

I ’ 

1 the most perfect society is that which best ap- 
preciates and encourages all substantial worth. 


Enitur’s Easy Ch air. 
I Y the middle of February the longi 
spring weather becomes irrepr 

ing, sleighing, and coasting have 

e of amusement. Juvenis ha 
I'he Lyceum has heard willingly the swan note 
imnnual eloque nee, and crowded concerts are novs ] 
no longer. A few milder days loosen th brooks, | 
and you may hear as early as the tenth of February 
the streams bubbling about New York, although th 
river is rigid still. In the woods, though they 

and the ground is dull and oozy, you shall | 


ometimes, and the bare tree-trur 
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inewy Saxon, by the master 
r of our language : 











\ é t eof q k, 
About t flowering sqt " thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 
N tl 1 loud 11 
I I t a lovel hue 
And drow living blu 
The lark be ss 8 
t ligh ] n 1 lea, 
I cks a whiter down t vale, 
And milkier eve i il 
y stream ‘ tar 
a-mew | 3 
sane eu 
birds, that « sky 
brood, that 1 





‘“*From land to land; and in my breast 





Spring wakens t ret 
Lk 1e8 an April violet, 
A t and | ] t rest.” 





Wuo remembers Monsieur X. Chabert, the F 
r? Twenty years ago he was the Blondin of 


ie hour. He went into ovens heated to bake pies 
and bread, and sat quietly in them cooking beef- 
iks. He dropped hot things upon his tongue. 


When the two men disputed about their powers of 
ly to the other, “I bet you 
that I ean hold my right leg in boiling water longer 
said the other, and the 
smoking, bubbling water was brought. In went 


the legs: number one with an air of defiance ; num 


endurance, one said test 


than vou can ** Done, 


ber two with an edifying serenity. Number one 
began to wince; number two called calmly for the 

Number one began to find it intolera- 
ble; number two smiled at the humor of the paper. 
‘““In Heaven’s name!” at last exclaimed number 
one, exasperated by the heat of the water and the 
coolness of his antagonist, ‘‘ what is your leg made 
of?” ‘* Wood,” sententiously replied the other. And 
so the Fire-King seemed, to the wondering eve of 


hew Spap rT. 





ignorance, to be wood all over, so quietly did he 
play with the fiery element. 

One day a gentleman, who had looked on with 
the curious eye of knowledge, came forward from 
the audience when Dr. Salamander kindly invited 
any one to accompany him into the fiery furnace. 
‘*Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Doctor, amazed that 
the invitation, which had been so constantly offered 
as a whetter of the appetite for the marvelous, should 
be seriously received and accepted—*‘ but you will 
burn to death, Monsieur.” ‘‘ That is my affair,” re- 
plied the guest. And the Doctor found that he was 
not to be turned aside from his purpose; and so, to 
the manifest horror of the audience, who thought 
that they beheld a man about to make a barbecue 
of himself, the guest accompanied the Doctor into 
the oven, returned unsinged, and thereby the Doc- 
tor, metaphorically, was roasted, ‘‘ Pooh,” said the 
judicious world, straightway, ‘‘it’s all stuff! It’s 
nothing to go into an oven with a beef-steak and 
come out with the meat done toaturn. Any body 
can do it. Old Salamander is an old French hum- 
ine 


hit 


Why on earth should we pay money to see 
n do what any body can do?” 

It was the judicious world’s usual way of reason- 
ing, and the Fire-King was presently heard of no 
more; but a neat sign in Broadway, at the corner 
of Franklin Street, announced that Dr. J. X. Cha- 
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bert there dispensed drugs and medicines. For t} 
Doctor was a chemist, and his secret was that } 
knew what he was about; and when ¢ 
| tleman appeared who also knew, he trus 
knowledge, as the Doctor had done. 

The fact that the human body can endure as hi 
® temperature as will cook meat, and higher, is 1 





} put to another use than the gratification of poy 


| wonder. It appears in England under the pr 
ious name of * Thermo-Therapeia,” or the H 
|Cure; and it proposes to make our hot-air, not va 
|} por, baths, the means of so secret and searchi i 
| scouring of the system that we shall involuntarily 
| wash off all our diseases through all our pores 

rhe idea of the comfort and luxury of the hot w 
ter and vapor bath is old enough. The most ] 
rious of the races—the Asiatic and the Aft 
revel in it; and the *‘ Turkish bath” is one of 
luxuries of Paris. Now we instinctively a 
| water with a bath, whether in the shape of th 
element or of the element rarefied in vapor. B 
this bath derives all its moisture from the sub; 
The bather literally bathes himself. 
| Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., in the British M 
Journal for Octol 





r, 1860, unfolds the whole the 





and describes the operation of the Thermo-Therapx 
more enthusiastically and distinctly than it has \ 
been set forth. He gives to Mr. l rquhart, m 
famous as a traveler than as a Member of Parl 
ment, the credit of applying heated air to the 1 
asaremedy. The 
in pursu posu 
shows a remarkable health, longevity, and m 
larity. ‘Look at > cries Mr. Wilson, wit 
enthusiasm; ‘‘the perspiration is streaming « 
the surface of their naked skin: they aliment 
flowing tide, from time to time, with deep d 
of cold water or of thin gruel,” ete 
never take cold. High heat, therefi 
supplies the most successful cond 


ing” the body. 





medical historv of men emp] 




















The true plan, it 
attached to private h " " 
ing-room. Mr. Wilson describes that of his friend 
Mr. Witt, of Hyde Park, London. — Briefly, y« 
must imagine a room twenty feet long, ten wid 
and twelve hich. 


about two-thir 





A partition is thrown across 






is the length, making an i 

outer room; the outer is the frigidarium, the inner 
entered by a double door, inner and outer, is the cal 
idarium. The walls of the latter are filled in wit! 
saw-dust, and the floor paved with earthen til 
The furnace, incased with brick-work, is so built a 





to enter the calidarium, and the flue is carried about 
the room to the length of thirty-five feet. The room 
is lighted through a thick plate of glass in the « 
wall; and four holes, two above and two below, wit 
moveable plugs, afford the ventilation. A we 
platform over the brick-work of the furnac« 
wooden seats, complete the furniture of the cali 


< 


darium. 

Girt only around the loins, you step into a deli 
cious temperature of 135 degrees of Fahrenheit 
‘*My friend, Mr. Witt,” according to Wilson, ‘i 
the course of a few minutes was streaming with pet 
spiration, which ran down his face in rills, and 
dripped from his elbows and finger-ends in con 





ous drops, while my skin was as yet dry. ! 
truth is, that the skin of Mr. Wilson, like that of 
the rest of us, was dormant, half-paralyzed, by long 
disuse of the pores, and utterly failed of being what 
it should be—“‘ an emunctory to the system.” Mr. 
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these descriptions. On Iden aft in Cairo, | pec while Godwin, in his ** H of Fra r 

the Easy Chair came out of the bath into the dim, | lates the varying fortune of the movement in th 

romantic street, and so uncons of body was he, | country which b in the last « its fright 

0 entirely pervious to the sweet air, as ful battle ground. 

hine, that he should not have been s Thus, while men wonder whether there will ever 
risen like thistle-down and floated be an American literature, that literature is rapidly 

lodging. and massively constructing itself, and, resting upon 

a . ld 





vements hithe 








» value of 





Mor.ey’s ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands’ 


cessary sequel to his ‘‘ Dutch Re- | results, to any nati 


1 worthy 












are both grand historic pictures of | and Thirlw all are f in ext e and 

t aspects of the same great event. The} vi 1s research of manus« is well as printed 

lous conspiracy of des] rch and ities—Macaulay is obviously a brilliant par 

State against the rights of indivi rtv—th Alison, equally obviously, a prosy one; Gib- 

huge effort to arrest the devel ory, of rte Carlyle remain the great English 
] 





which Philip Second of Spain was the head and 
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BABLY Philip Freneau 





. Philadelphia, which used to 
merrily as we nowaday s 
by the other party, had litt 
after worthy Mr. Freneau’s 
name, were forgotten, and 
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